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JIM 
TAYLOR 
AS A SAINT 


Learn the great American sport of Wide-Tracking in a great American sports car. 


Wide-Tracking isn’t hard to catch onto, once you've got demure price tags. You can choose anything from a 175-hp 
the right equipment. And five of the most magnificent Firebird to a 330-hp Firebird 400, each with a bevy of new 
pieces of equipment around this year, are those bearing safety equipment (like padded windshield pillars, front and 
the Pontiac Firebird emblem. All five models sport such rear side-marker lights) that makes Wide-Tracking more 
new excellences as smoother riding rear suspension, upper- secure than ever. Front-wheel disc brakes, 4-speed shift, 
level ventilation system (eliminating the need for vent mag-style wheels and stereo tape are among the decisions 
windows) and new stuff under the hood. But, if you think you ll have to make. But the first thing you'll have to learn 


Wide-Tracking is just a rich man’s sport, you'll learn a is which one of the Magnificent Five Firebirds is for you. 
thing or two by taking a look at some of our magnificently Drive one... it's a very educational experience. 
The Magnificent Five are: Firebird, Firebird Sprint, Firebird 350, Firebird H.O. and Firebird 400 (shown). Pontiac Motor Division 
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This is what it feels like to be a whisker 
about to get a close, fast, comfortable 
Tripleheader shave. 

Don’t be scared. 

Eventhough this Norelco shaves so close 
we dare match it with a blade, there’s nota 
pull, not a pinch, not a nick. And those 
three round discs? Those are Norelco 
Microgroove™ heads. Shaved down even 
thinner than this magazine page. For a 
35% closer Norelco shave. 

Norelco ‘floating heads’ swing with the 
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contours of your face into every crag and 
cranny. Underneath, 18 rotary blades 
stand ready to whirl whiskers away at 77 
milesan hour. 40% faster than any Norelco 
ever shaved you before. 

And there are some things you can’t see 
in this picture.A pop-up trimmer. 110/220 
voltage selector. On/off switch. Snap- 
off cleaning. More shaving features than 


any other shaver 
on the market. . 
You get allof No releo 


The close, fast, comfortable electric shave 


these things in the Norelco Tripleheader 
Speedshaver® 35T. And you get all of them 
with the new Norelco Tripleheader Re- 
chargeable 45CT (the rechargeable that 
packs twice as many shaves per charge as 
any other. Works with or _ 
without a cord, too.) 

Want to put on b 6 
ahappy face tomor- 
row morning? You 
can’t come closer 
than this. 


©1967 North American Philips Company, tnc., 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10017. Other Products: Rembranat Square Lotions, Hearing Aids, Radios, Audio-Video Tape Rec 
tating Machines, Electronic Educational Kits, Medical-Dental X-Ray, Electronic Tubes, Commercial Sound, Closed Circuit TV, TV Studio, Motion Picture, Cryogenic and Telephone Eq 
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JOE NAMATH 
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...and how you can train 
at home for big earnings 
in the world’s newest, 

most exciting profession. 


jh YOU'RE dissatisfied with your present job, why 
don’t you become a programmer? So great is 
the demand for programmers, you'll have your 
choice of openings, with a growing future ahead. 


For the vast majority of good positions, a high 
school education, a logical mind and the right 
preparation are all that are required. LaSalle, 
world leader in home education, will train you as 
a programmer in your spare time. 


Why not plan for bigger success in the field 
where employers are looking for you? Authorities 
agree that for many years to come there will be 
more openings in computer programming than 
people to fill them! Even beginners are paid well; 
and with experience, programmers can fill major 
supervisory positions at salaries of $12,000 to 
$15,000 a year — often as much as $20,000, 


Without leaving your present position, you can 
Start your training now — at very low cost. You 
can study at home, in hours of your own choosing. 
Experienced LaSalle instructors will guide you by 


mail every step of the way. Industry experts say “4 
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is is the most thorough course of its kind tha 
they have seen. The ease and rapidity with which : LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
you learn will surprise you. | 417 S. Dearborn Street, Dept. 71-085, Chicago, Illinols 60605 I 
; LaSalle has just published a fascinating booklet I Please mail to me the free illustrated booklet : 
‘How To Become a Computer Programmer.” In i “How To Become a Computer Programmer.” 
simple, non-technical language this booklet tells t i 
you what computer programming is; what the pro- TE evap Cte Meee Ay OPE en URE ee Ot ies Age ii stan ! 
grammer does; how you can train by mail through i i 
the school that has enrolled more than 1,500,000 We Avittess ddd nese ane een ebhatdassdedexscsind Conntyss,cacte tase ; 
people in its many success courses. Mail the cou- : oy & Zip N, 1 
pon for your free copy or write to LaSalle, 417 : DUG Dare assis d/h ai h biaince see Sina. ate a'e's s deeb beled a dT e RSE RES ip : pp caceh Bia favaCaats : 
S. Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois 60605. | OCCUPATIONS sPatarcre & Ao iie,<ralalole ie we aalase ees welsh Wee M. U 
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Jimmy Dudley 
airs the Cleve- 
land Indian 
games on radio 
station WERE. 


He‘s been at 
that mike for 
16 seasons, and 
aired three 
World Series. 


Gene Elston 
broadcasts the 
Houston Astros’ 
baseball games 
and special re- 
gional sports 
events on KPRC 
radio and KTRK 
television in 
Houston. 


Bob Elson, the 
dean of active 
major-league 
baseball an- 
nouncers (he’s 
been at it for 30 
years), covers 
the White Sox 
over WMAQ ra- 
dio in Chicago. 


Dan Daniels is 
the voice of the 
Washington 
Senators on 
WTOP’s_ radio 
and television 
stations in the 
nation’s capital 
and does a Sun- 
day telecast. 
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Quiz 


GRADE YOURSELF 


15-16 EXCELLENT 


1. He holds the AFL record for 
touchdown pass receptions. 

a. Art Powell 

b. Bill Groman 

ec. Lance Alworth 


2. Who was the last major- 
league batting champ to hit 
over .360? 

a. Harry Walker 

b. Ted Williams 

c. Norm Cash 


3. The Heisman Trophy is giv- 
en to the outstanding college 
football player, but there’s an- 
other strictly for linemen. Can 
you name it? 


4. Where is the basketball Hall 
of Fame located? 

a. Springfield, Mass. 

b. Canton, Ohio 

c. Boston, Mass. 


5. He was AP lineman of the 
decade 1950-60. 

a. Chuck Bednarik 

b. Gino Marchetti 

c. Leon Hart 


6. Can you name the man Red 
Schoendienst succeeded as 
manager of the St. Louis 
Cardinals after their pennant- 
winning season of 1964? 


7. This school led the nation 
in basketball scoring average 
during the 1966-67 season: 

a. UCLA 

b. Houston 

ce. Oklahoma City 


8. Match the football coach 
with the team he made famous. 
Lou Little Tilinois 

Bob Zuppke Michigan State 
Biggie Munn Columbia 


13-14 VERY GOOD 11-12 FAIR 


9. Can you name the major 
college football team that has 
had the highest winning per- 
centage for the last quarter of 
a century? 


10. They hold the AFL record 
for the most consecutive wins. 
a. Chargers 
b. Bills 
c. Chiefs 


11. In 1967 he was the NCAA 
football Coach-of-the-Year. 
a. Ara Parseghian 
b. Tommy Prothro 
ce. Tom Cahill 


12. Who led the nation in field- 
goal percentage last year? 

a. Elvin Hayes 

b. Lew Alcindor 

c. Jim Youngblood 


13. Can you name the player 
(and his school) who holds the 
record for the most points 
scored in the championship 
game of the NCAA tourna- 
ment? 


14. Match the nicknames with 
the colleges. 

South Carolina Shockers 
Wichita State Raiders 
Texas Tech Gamecocks 


15. Not since 1918, when Ray 
Chapman led the AL with 84, 
has any player led the league 
with less than 100 runs scored. 
True or False? 


16. He was the NBA’s Coach- 
of-the- Year. 

a. Bill Sharman 

b. Alex Hannum 

c. Johnny Kerr 


FOR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 76 
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The boy 
with the 


pHisoHex is not a soap, but a profes- 
sional, effective, antibacterial skin 
cleanser. It removes dirt and pore- 
clogging grease. In addition, pHisoHex 
combats the germs responsible for in- 
fecting acne blemishes; and it will keep 
on controlling these germs even be- 
tween washings because of an invisible 
germ fighter that remains on the skin. 
(No soaps or other cleansers, please; 
they might remove the protective film.) 


Surgeons introduced it into the medical 
profession when they started using anti- 
bacterial pHisoHex to “scrub up” before 
operations. But pHisoHex was found to 

be so effective in producing a super- 
clean skin that regular use soon spread 

to all areas of medicine, including the pre- 
vention and care of many skin problems. 


Washing with pHisoHex 3 or 4 times 
every day will help clear acne blemishes 
and will help keep the skin clear. For skin 
care, physicians recommend pHisoHex : 
more often than any other medicated 6 
liquid skin cleanser. ' 


If you don’t try it, it can’t work. If you 
can’t say it, you can’t buy it. Ask for 
FY’so-hex! At your drugstore in 5 oz. and 
1 pt. squeeze bottles. 


Free Booklets: For boys, “Good grooming 
guide for busy guys”; for girls, “Teen- } 
aged? Have acne? Skin care and person- 

ality pointers.” Send for them today. 


a 


sudsing NA SELECTED 
antibacterial y BY THE 
skin Nf } U.S. OLYMPIC 
cleanser DA COMMITTEE /y/ 


Ray Piety 


Winthrop Laboratories \ 
90 Park Avenue 
New York, N. ¥. 10016 isene 


HEAD FOR COLLEGE! 


in the 


Ask your retailer for entry blank 
nothing to buy—easy to enter 


plus 43 other cash prizes 
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TEENAGE ATHLETE 
OF THE MONTH 


ATOUGH 
DECISION 
COMING UP 


STEVE TINGLE, Pleasure Ridge Park High, 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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STEVE TINGLE looks like many high-school kids—dark crewcut hair, a pleas- 
antly handsome face, and well filled out at 5-11 and 165 pounds. What looks 
don’t tell you, though, is that the 18-year-old Pleasure Ridge Park High School 
senior is probably the best athlete Louisville has produced in many years. 

As first-string quarterback and captain of the football team last year, he 
compiled the best pass-completion percentage (61.9) of any high-school or 
college player in Kentucky. Tingle hit on 151 of 224 passes for 2353 yards and 
25 touchdowns, 

In the spring Steve played baseball. As captain and star pitcher of the Pleas- 
ure Ridge Panthers—he was the first junior ever to be honored with two team 
captaincies at the same time in the school’s history—he won 12 of 13 games to 
lead his team to the Jefferson County Championship. Seven of his victories 
were shutouts, one a no-hitter. To keep things from getting dull between trips 
to the mound, he played shortstop now and then. He batted .852 last year. 

No less than four major-league clubs have scouted him and taken the trouble 
to come by the house and chat a while. 

“T haven’t come anywhere near making up my mind what I want to do yet,” 
says Steve, adding with a grin: “I’ve got another year to mess things up in 
anyway. But I can tell you now that if I have to decide between football and 
baseball, the decision is gonna be a tough one. I like football about as much 
as I do baseball, and I’m not sure I would want to sign with a club till I finish 
college. 

“T’ve been talking it over for months with my Dad, my principal, Mr. Bobby 
Green, and my baseball coach, Bill Waddell, and I still don’t know what would 
be best. I’d like to try going to college and playing baseball summers, but I don’t 
know if that can work, especially if I play football.” 

If Steve does decide to go on to college, he shouldn’t have too many problems 
getting into one. Eight schools have already invited him to apply for admission. 
And Steve plans to work hard at school next year to pull up his B-minus grade 
average to be sure he gets in. 

However things go next year, if Steve follows this year’s pattern, he’ll keep 
busy. Between football and baseball, he played basketball as substitute guard 
to stay in good shape. In addition to team sports, he swims, bowls and plays 
golf. In between he tries to get in some dating. 

With his schedule it’s tough, but not as tough as the decision Steve will 
probably have to make this coming spring. 
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SHOCK PROTECTED 
CARRYING CASE 
AND STRAPS 


FORCED TO SELL ALL STOCK 
OF 1967 MODEL HELD IN 
U.S. GOV'T BONDED WAREHOUSE 


This is a strictly limited offer. Special discount price 
applies only to 1967 deluxe model which arrived via 
Hamburg/Bremen, Germany and Genoa, Italy, on liners 
Hautjeld, S. S. Birkenstein, et al, inclusive of stock 
held at U. S. Government Bonded Warehouses. All are 
held for unpaid import duties and storage costs, since 
Spring and Stimmer of 1967. Offering subject to 25,200 
pieces, shipped under Bills of Lading 1-7 625, covering 
cases PBX 1041 to 1240 and Cases PBX 1241 thru 1460. 
We reserve the legal right to withdraw this offer when 
present stocks are liquidated. 
SPECIAL CONDITIONS: 

NOTE: (1) This slashed price applies to U. S. residents 
at (2) No C.0.D. or phone orders during sale, Mail 
Orders filled promptly. Add 29 cents shipping costs, 
(3) Every binocular brand new, in original factory pack- 
age. Safe delivery guaranteed. (4) LIMIT — only 1 
binocular per reader at this discount price. (5) This 
special offer is made on the Market Quota System to 
readers of this publication. It is good for 27 business 
days only. All orders must be postmarked on or before 
11:59 of expiration date shown. (6) Discount coupon 
below may be presented or mailed. Complete details 
printed below. 


NOW you can own these famous, nationally 
advertised PANORAMIC BINOCULARS for 
only a fraction of regular price—in fact, 
lower than the factory's price in Europe 
itself! Don’t let the low price confuse you! 


This instrument is completely different 
from weak, short range Japanese opera 
glasses. The 1967 PANORAMIC is a super 
quality product—precision made by skilled 
European optical craftamen. Designed for 
modern sportsmen. Delivers real POWER 
and CRYSTAL CLEAR VIEWS! 
Thousands Sold Thruout U.S.A. 
At Much Higher Prices 

Thousands 6f smart sportsmen all over America 
gladly paid much higher prices thruout the past 


 ¢ 


year for this fine instrument. Now we are forced 
to sell the entire remaining stock at once. This 
is necessary to meet creditors’ demands, unpaid 
U. S. Government duty and warehousing costs. 
Therefore we have slashed the price down to only 
4.69, complete with straps, lens covers, and deluxe 
carrying case. Yes! These Panoramies can now 
he yours for less money than if you bought them 
direct from the European manufacturer. How- 
ever, to be fair to all, we have placed a limit of 
only ONE to a reader. NoTICE: This offer is valid 
for only 27 business days. Full details below. 


Made in European Factory 
Bach PANORAMIC*is assembled with great care by 
Old World craftsmen in a renowned Buropean 
factory. Only costly hi-impact materials and pre- 
cision machined metal parts are used. PANORA- 
MICS are so rugged that they're almost unbreak- 
able! Yet they weigh under 1 pound... thanks 
to Space Age materials and technology! 


Every Binocular Tested 38 Times 
Not just spot checks’. . . but 38 separate and 
distinct, scientific tests, to guard against any 
defect! Each one must meet the high quality 
Standards before shipment! Another good reason 
why this quality instrument is a favorite of 
sportsmen in over 20 countries! Now YOU can 
own a pair for much less than the factory’s price! 


Thrilling 50 Mile Views! 

The first time you look through these binoculars, 
you'll get a thrill you can’t forget! No wonder! 
Its WIDE VIEW non-prismatic lenses bring in dis- 
tant scenes with no distortion or cloudiness. The 
fine quality lenses are of genuine optical crystal 
. +, each one carefully ground and HAND CALI- 
BRATED to over 1,200th OF AN INCH! This costs 
more, but you'll appreciate the difference! With 
# PANORAMIC you get amazing close-ups of base- 
ball, football, car and horse races, hunting and 
views of Nature, distant buildings, wild animals 
and people. These PANORAMIC NONPRISMATIC 
BINOCULARS are also ideal for secret detective 
work because you can observe distant happen- 
ings without being seen, 


Rushed on Free Trial 
No vbligation! No risk! Use a pair on free trial 
for sports, trips, ete, Your money back quick if 
you are not 100% satisfied. You take no chances 
whatsoever! IMPORTANT: All mail orders must be 
postmarked on or before expiration date shown 
in coupon! 


27 DAY OFFER 


This Magazine 


WATS WIS 


jor the readers of 


PANVORGTIIC 


BINOCULARS 


NONPRISMATIC-LONG RANGE 
PRECISION MADE 
IN EUROPE 


PLUS 
POST. 


«LIMIT: ONE TOA READER , 


NOW...priced lower than in Europe! 


To Get Your Binoculars 

Follow These Conditions: 
This offer is made on a strict Market Quota 
System. Readers of this publication have exactly 
27 business days to take advantage of this re- 
duced discount price! All mail orders filled 
promptly. Enclose 4.69 plus 29 cents shipping 
cost. IMPORTANT: All orders from readers at this 
low price must be postmarked on or before 11:59 
of expiration date to be honored. No phone or 
C.0.D. orders. LIMIT: ONE TO A READER. In fair- 
ness to other readers, we can make no exceptions 
to these conditions, Avoid disappointment. Mail 
Special Coupon below today. Orders received too 
late will be returned promptly to sender, 
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Free replacement or re- 
pairs within 2 years from 
end of model year, This 
. warranty expires: 


Dec. 31, 1969 
AANKUKANGMAAKMNGMKUKKUKUK HRW A Kamnt I 


oster 


~—“Erermt 
308 Main St., Dept. 24245 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 10801 


NOTICE — PLEASE READ 


a This Market Quota Coupon entitles bearer or sender toll 

W ONE (1) PANORAMIC Binocular at reduced warehouse § 

r price of 4.69 plus 29¢ shipping cost. Total—4,97, FREE i 
with binoculars—straps, 4 Lens Protectors, deluxe 
Morocco Grain Case. No phone or C.0.D. orders. LIMIT: 

1 to a reader at this price. Satisfaction guaranteed org 
money back. Offer expires in 27 business days. at 
B order postmarked after expiration date shown helow will 
Hf be roturned to sender. a 
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Fed up with 
being built like 


a stringbean? 


Beef up with 


Nutrament. 


NUTRAMENT, nutritious liquid 
food, is rich in protein with 
balanced amounts of fat and 
carbohydrate plus essential 
vitamins and minerals. 

NUTRAMENT helps to build 
up weight. So if you're fed up 
with the ‘'stringbean"’ look, 
drink Nutrament with meals 
or as between meal snacks. 
It's delicious....tastes like 
a milkshake. 

Chocolate, vanilla, cherry 
and rich Dutch chocolate 
flavors. Atfood and drug stores, 
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BART RE CAR 
STARR SCHOENDIENST ROBERTSON 


If you really want to know who 
the best players are in the National 
Football League, then you better 
not miss December Sport. We have 
a real insider: the game scouts, the 
men who weekly analyze the tal- 
ents on the field, rate all the NFL 
players by position. 

Football gets the big play next 
month with a great Sport Special 
on Bart Starr; a revealing look at 
the Redskins’ “new” Charley Tay- 
lor; an in-depth portrait of the 
Chiefs’ Buck Buchanan. one of the 
AFL’s top defensive linemen, and 
a profile of “the guru of the NFL,” 
Detroit's Dick LeBeau .. . In col- 
lege football we feature UCLA 
quarterback Gary Beban . .. And 
we have a hard-hitting story by 
award-winning writer Ed Linn. 
It’s called, “The Pro Football Draft 
Is A Fraud.” 

In baseball, we feature the warm 
story of a long and unique friend- 
ship, that of Stan Musial and Red 
Schoendienst, and how their close- 
ness helped bring a pennant to St. 
Louis ... And we have a behind- 
the-scenes look at what really went 
on the day the hottest American 
League pennant race in years was 
finally decided .. . Also in baseball 
we profile top-hitting Rusty Staub 
of the Houston Astros, and the 
Giants’ Mike McCormick, base- 
ball’s comeback king of 67... In 
basketball we have an eye-opening 
piece on Oscar Robertson entitled: 
“Behind His Discontent.” ... And 
in hockey we feature the Rangers’ 
All-Star goalie, Ed Giacomin .. . 
Lots more, too, in December Sport. 


AT YOUR NEWSSTAND 
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LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 


Gord 


Mercury Cougar for 68. 


Pound for pound and dollar for dollar, 
the best equipped luxury sports car 
in America. 


The Cougar population explosion, we’re happy to report, has now 
reached megaton dimensions. One reason: Cougar’s standard 
equipment makes its competition seem underfed. 

For example: 302 cu. in. V-8 (not a “6”). Bucket seats. Concealed 
headlamps. Sequential rear turn signals. 

Also: floor-mounted, fully synchronized 3-speed shift. Unique Road 
Control suspension with large rubber bushings that soak up bumps 
before they reach you. 

This year, there’s a four-pack of Cougars, including our fiery, new 
top cat, the Cougar 7.0 Litre GT*E, and our XR-7 with the glove-leather 
and vinyl interior (shown). 

Turn your Cougar loose soon. 


Better Idea cars from the makers of Lincoln Continental. 
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TALK 


MORE SCAT WITH SUPER GNAT 


Noland Smith is so small that he’s 
got three sisters who are taller. No- 
Jand Smith is so small that he’s got a 
brother who’s five inches taller and 35 
pounds heavier—a twin brother. No- 
Jand Smith is so small that he’s the 
smallest player in pro football. And 
Noland Smith is so small—not to 
mention swift—that he just might be 
the most elusive target any pot-bel- 
lied tackle never got his hands on, 

Noland Smith is 5-644, 154 pounds. 
Small. So small, in fact, that Noland 
thought he’d better do some stretching 
in order to get a pro team to draft him 
last winter. So he stretched the truth. 
He heard from 22 teams and told them 
all that he was 5-8, 163 pounds, a 
virtual behemoth. 

The funny thing about it all now is 
that Kansas City picked Noland in the 
surprisingly high sixth round and the 
Chiefs couldn’t have cared less what 
figures Noland had put down. All they 
knew was that head coach Hank Stram 
had gone down to the Tennessee State 
campus the previous spring to look 
over three prospects and had come 
back raving—not about them but 
about a runback specialist named No- 
Jand Smith. Said Stram, seriously: 
“Smith will add a new dimension to 
our ballelub,” which was certainly 
true, because the Chiefs never had 
had a 5-6% player before. 

Smith says that even before he got 
to camp he had “no doubts whatso- 
ever” that he was going to make the 
team. His only surprise in camp was 
the reception the players gave him, “I 
kind of felt that when I walked into 
camp some of the fellows would ask, 
‘Who's this little man?’” says Noland. 
“But they didn’t. Oh, one or two fel- 
lows would kid me a little. Like 
maybe there was a little hole on the 
field and one of the players would tell 
the trainer to cover it because “we 
don’t want Noland to fall off in it.” 

Besides haying him return kicks, 
the Chiefs made Noland happy by 
working him at fianker, even though 
his only pass-receiving experience in 
college had come in his senior year 
when he caught 19 passes for 570 yards 
and seven touchdowns. With his 9.4 
speed in the 100-yard dash and his 
proven ability to hang on to the ball, 
the Chiefs figured he’d make an ade- 
quate third man behind Otis Taylor 
and Gloster Richardson. 

But Noland knew that his real fu- 
ture with the Chiefs depended on his 
runbacks and he was determined not 


to blow it. “With my size the only 
way I could keep from getting cut was 
to make a good showing right from 
the start,’ he says, “so I worked to- 
ward that. And when I went into our 
first exhibition game, against Denver, 
I really felt like an old pro out there. 
I wasn’t nervous like I thought I'd be.” 

The Denver game wasn’t more than 
a minute or two old when Noland got 
his hands on the ball for the first time 
in his pro career. The Broncos punted, 
with Noland back as the single safety. 
Smith took the ball on his 14, saw a 
Bronco blocking his path in the pre- 
determined alley, cut’ back six or seven 


yards and then, in Noland’s own 
words: ‘Boom! I returned it all the 
way.” 


And for the rest of the exhibition 
season Noland just kept booming 
away, winding up with an incredible 
25.6-yard average on punt returns and 
a 40-yard average on kickoff returns. 
By the start of the regular season the 
Chiefs were almost giddy over the 
little man they called “Super Gnat,” 
Noland is now 24, which makes him 
a little older than the usual rookie. He 
was set back a year in school as the 
result of a childhood accident which 
kept him laid up for several months. 
The remarkable thing about the acci- 
dent was that it didn’t cripple him 
before his athletic career ever began. 
He was standing too close to a gas 
heater one day and his pantleg caught 
on fire. By the time his mother had 
put out the fire he had suffered third- 
degree burns around the knee, which 
meant tissue was destroyed. “At the 
time,” says Noland, “I thought I would 
have trouble walking the rest of my 
life, but it healed and I haven’t had 
ane trouble whatsoever.” 
oland grew up in Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, one of 14 children. His father, 
now retired, made deliveries for a 
drugstore. His mother now works in 
a private home. “It was the type of 
family where we didn’t get everything 
we wanted,” says Noland, “but every- 
thing we needed we always had.” 
Probably the hardest part of grow- 
ing up for Noland was, of course, not 
growing up. “My twin brother Nor- 
land and I would go places together 
and people would ask him if he was 
a football player,” says Noland. “He 
had a nice build—about 5-11, 190 
pounds. And he wasn’t an athlete at 
all. He played in the band. As for me, 
they thought I was his kid brother." 
Noland earned four football letters 
and four in track af Tennessee State 
and majorec in health and physical 


education. He minored in biology, and 
that started him on the way to a most 
unusual hobby. He collects insects 
and studies them closely. He says he 
finds new ones all the time, but the 
Kansas City Chiefs aren’t a bit im- 
pressed. After all, they’ve got a Super 
Gnat—the only one extant. 


CONDITIONS AND COMMENTS 


Former ballplayer Bob Cery is just 
a little bit skeptical about all the 
credit given manager Dick Williams 
for instilling an all-for-one-and-one- 
for-all attitude on the Red Sox. “All I 
can think of,” says Cerv, “is the year 
I played with Dick at Kansas City 
and we were battling for club RBI 
leadership late in the season, He was 
on second, and I hit a single to right. 
When I looked up, there was Williams 
trotting into third.” . 

The New York Giants asked their 
season subscribers what they would 
most prefer for halftime entertain- 
ment. If one subscriber’s suggestion 
goes through a second half will be 
superfluous. The suggestion: “A vol- 
leyball game between topless cheer- 
leaders.” 

It is estimated that Orlando Cepeda 
owns between 10- and 15,000 record 
albums, with the way-out sounds of 
Thelonious Monk most prominent in 
the collection. “Monk is beautiful,” 
says Orlando, but teammate Bob Gib- 
son hardly agrees. “Monk,” says Gib- 
son, “is for those people who know 
the phone is gonna ring when it hasn't 
started. ‘Answer the phone,’ they tell 
you, and a minute later it starts ring- 
ing.” 

Atlanta catcher Bob Uecker, for- 
merly a Philly, describing the Phil- 
adelphia fans: “They’d boo an Easter 
cag hunt.” 

t a recent luncheon sponsored by 
Topps Chewing Gum, Joe Garagiola 
was telling his table companions about 
the Indianapolis “500” driver who had 
to make six pit stops during the race: 
“Twice for gas and four times for di- 
rections.” 

Football injury of the year, as re- 
ported by the Atlanta Falcons: “At- 
Janta’s only injury in the 1966 win 
over Minnesota was to tight end Billy 
Martin. He suffered frostbite of the 
big toe,” 


CAMPUS QUEEN CANDIDATE NO. 2 


Suzanne Huffines of the University 
of Kentucky is the second candidate 
in our 17th annual Campus Queen 
contest. A 21-year-old senior, Miss 
Huffines is from Louisville. She stands 
5-4, weighs 110, has dark brown hair, 
brown eyes and measures 34-23-36. 
She’s majoring in speech and hearing 
therapy and finds time to cheerlead 
and serve at various times as an Air 
Force ROTC sponsor, vice-president of 
Kappa Alpha Theta and as an orienta- 
tion guide, Her hobbies are water ski- 
ing and knitting. 

Next month we will present our 
third Campus Queen candidate and at 
year’s end you may vote for your fa- 
vorite. 


CHICO'S STARRING ROLE 


It took Chico Ruiz six and a half 
years fo make the Cincinnati Reds and 
once he got there he found he hadn't 
really arrived at all. After playing 
regularly half of ’64, Chico became a 


reserve—a very irregular reserve, In 
1965 he batted 18 times, and Chico be- 
came very solemn and afraid his ca- 
reer was over. But you can’t keep a 
basically happy man down in the 
dumps for long and the last two years 
Chico Ruiz has been one of the most 
rollicking men in baseball. Oddly, 
Chico still is only a reserve and prob- 
ably always will be with the Reds. So 
the question before the house is: How 
Jid Hiraldo Sablon (Chico) Ruiz stop 
worrying and learn to love the bench? 
And the answer comes in loud and 
clear: If you can’t be a star, make one. 

“When I first started sitting on the 
bench,” Chico told us this past Sep- 
tember, “it wasn’t fonny, but things 
hoppen. Like in 1965 in Milwaukee I 
go in to pinch-run and I break a leg. 
After the game I called my wife and 
I said, ‘Well, Honey, I broke my leg,’ 
and she said, ‘What! You must be 
kidding! What hoppen? Did you fall 
off the bench?’ 

“Then Davey Bristol took over mid- 
dle of last season and he starts using 
me a little more and I start taking 
things calm and fonny. Thanks to 
Davey Bristol I was overtaken from 
the grave.” 

Overtaken? 

“See,” said Chico, “when somebody 
dies you put him in the grave and you 
say he’s undertaken, no? And I feel 
like IT was undertaken by Dick Sisler 
because he never use me. But Bristol 
did use me, so I call him the over- 
taker,” 

What has happened now that Bristol 
has full confidence in Chico and uses 
him to fill in at practically every posi- 
tion except pitch and catch? Now, 
suddenly, Chico is telling Bristol not 
to play him. With irrefutable logic, 
Chico explained why: “The thing 
about sitting on the bench is that you 
have to feel like you don’t want to 
play. Because anytime the manager 
has to go the bench it means there’s 
some trouble, right? So I tell Davey, 
‘IT don’t want to play, I don’t want to 
play, I just want to win.’ ” 

Anticipating a day on the bench, 
Chico always arrives at the ballpark 
with a foam-rubber cushion. Then 
he settles down to spectating, though 
pitchers Jim Maloney and Milt Pappas 
sometimes make it difficult. “When 
they’re on the bench they try to dis- 
turb me if I’m quiet,” Chico said, 
laughing. “Pappas try to put little 
pieces of paper in my ear, And I have 
a lot of callouses on my feet, so they 
try to step on my corns. One day they 
gave Dick Simpson the hotfoot, and 
it was more like the whole fire. He 
throw his shoe all the way out to the 
field and after that Bristol have a 
meeting and that was the end of the 
hotfoot.” 

On the bench Chico very much pre- 
fers a quiet pastime and this year he 
took up interior decorating. He got 
the basic idea from Floyd Robinson, 
who would fold a chewing-gum 
wrapper a certain way and then cut 
the folds with his fingernail, produc- 
ing a lovely five-pointed star. 

“T guess every clubhouse man in the 
league must be mad at me,” Chico 
said, laughing, “because I guess I use, 
uh, five or six packages of gum dur- 
ing the game. I just chew it to get the 
wrapper. I used to like chewing gum 
yey well, but my jaw is getting tired. 

“T take the gum and use it to paste 
up the stars. I have in Crosley Field 


over two hondred on the wall, the 
roof, the bench, in the clubhouse—I 
went wild with them. 

“The whole trick is the way you 
fold the paper. When you fold a 
chewing-gum wrapper you can only 
get it so big, but sometimes I might 
take a whole piece of newspaper and 
if I fold it right I can get a star about, 
oh, six or seven inches long and that’s 
very big. Then I call it a masterpiece 
and I sign it and show it to everybody. 
When I make one that’s real nice, I 
always put my autograph on it.” 

Does Chico have any new ideas for 
piddling away the hours on the bench 
next year? 

“Not yet,” he said, “but I’d better 
come up with something, because it’s 
going to be another long season, I tell 
you. A 162~game season, when you sit 
on the bench, you feel like you’ve 
played 300 games. So I’d better come 
up with something, otherwise I fall 
asleep and break my other leg, and I 
ean’t afford that now.” 


GUS ZERNIAL LIVES 


The world of sports is a fertile field 
for the current graffiti craze and Larry 


SUZANNE HUFFINES, University of Kentucky 


Middlemas of the Detroit News has 
harvested well. Some samples: 

—Help the Job Corps—Find Work 
for William D. Eckert 

—Gordie Howe Skates on Double 
Runners 

—Vote NO in the Associated Press 
Football Poll 

—Bobby Hull Lost His Teeth Chew- 
ing Caramels 

—Eddie Stanky Gives Flowers to 
Locker Room Visitors 

—Bob Richards Skips Breakfast 

—Ara Parseghian Retired Two 
Years Ago—Notre Dame Is Coached 
by Duffy Daugherty in His Spare Time 

—Jim Ryun Uses a Battery 

—The America’s Cup Leaks 

—Ted Williams Fishes With Worms 


THE LEGACY 


Bill Vukovich Jr. has heard all the 
obvious questions too many times now 
and he just wishes people would leave 
him the hell alone and let him drive 
his cars and make his pile of money 
and if he winds up getting killed like 
his father, that’s his business and no 
one else’s. 

But of course it will never be that 
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A ROSE BY ANY OTHER WRITER... 

We thought your August issue was 
your greatest ever. But then we read 
your September issue. Fantastic!!! 
Especially the Sport SpecraL on Pete 
Rose, alias Charley Hustle. We may 
be slightly prejudiced, since we are 
loyal Reds’ fans, but Pete Rose is the 
best all-around player in baseball. 
John Devaney really deserves a big 
raise, Keep it up! 
Laneaster, O. Perry Sailor 
Bob Williams 


John Devaney says he deserves a 
big raise, too. 


WALLY‘S ‘WONDER SHOT” 


The shot you were trying to de- 
scribe in the article on Wally Jones, 
“Wally Wonder for Mayor,” is some- 
times called the “Wonder Shot,” and 
the best way to give a vivid picture of 
it to someone who has never seen it 
is: Someone jumping off a diving 
board waving Bon Voyage... . 
Philadelphia, Pa. Linda Generale 


I would like to congratulate Joe 
MeGinniss for his outstanding article 
on Wally Jones in the September 
Sport. Wally was very definitely an 
important figure in making the Phila- 
delphia 76ers a great team. .. . 
Norwalk, Conn, Bill Zachry 


What do you expect from a highdiver? 


STICKS TO STICKLES 

The article on Monty Stickles (Sep- 
tember issue) was most informative. 
It was interesting to note his love of 
art, obscene and other types, and his 
work with the Big Brothers organiza- 
tion. However, his philosophy seems 
to be, regardless of who gets hurt, do 
anything that you can get away with 
and, wherever possible, shift the 
blame to someone else. Good football? 
A moot question. But, definitely a poor 
example for young boys to emulate. 
Bay St. Louis, Miss. John P. Stern 


... I've just finished reading Arnold 
Hano’s article on Monty Stickles . . 
I think Monty is one of the most 
underrated players in the National 
Football League. . . 
Gardena, Cal. 


Being a Notre Dame fan to the 
end I feel bad that this mouth-laden, 
skill-lacking giant (a Notre Dame 
alumnus) is still regarded as a true 
ark ‘Perhaps this seems a bit too harsh 

ut if you publish this letter I promise 
you that many true football fans will 
agree with me in writing. 
Mundelein, Ill. John D’Ambrosio 


” Mark Anderson 


AND STILL CHAMP 

T would like to compliment you on 
your stand in reference to Muham- 
mad Ali and the present heavyweight 
boxing tournament. . . , The stripping 
of Ali’s erown, as you state, should 
come when and if he is found guilty 
of acrime.... 


Roslyn, N.Y. Alan Abramson 


I wish to object to your editorial 
concerning Cassius Marcellus Clay 
Muhammad Ali, Clay’s conviction was 
for refusing to step forward and be 
inducted into the Army. He is un- 
doubtedly guilty of this offense and 
deserves to lose his license and title 
because of it... . 


Long Beach, N.Y. Stephen Fine 


Once again you prove that you are 
the No. 1 sports magazine in the coun- 
try. You have demonstrated the real 
American ideal, that a man is inno- 
cent until proven guilty. Also, you are 
more concerned with facts, and not 
religion or politics when you state 
that M. Ali is still heavyweight 
champ. Now, as an American, I feel 
that M. Ali is right in refusing to serve 
in the Johnson fiasco and in this I 
disagree with you, but .. . it’s refresh- 


ing to find some few intelligent people: 


who do not give way to this stupid 
war hysteria. 
Wyoming, Mich. James D. Babcock, Jr. 


#ééNMOQ Jaisdh 

I have always been a fan of Sport 
Magazine, but I have one complaint. 
In your July edition, starting on page 
29, the magazine which I have goes 
upside down, . . . It is rather difficult 
to read, for it has taken me since July 
to finish it. 


Chilocco, Okla. Ernest Toppah 


If the blood is rushing to your head, 
it is rushing to ours, too. A rightside 
up copy of July Sport is en route. 


A VOTE FOR OTTINGER 

I’ve just finished reading “A Con- 
gressman’s Battle Plan to Stop TV 
From Taking Over Sports.” .. . This 
is the first time I have ever felt com- 
pelled to express myself concerning 
an article I have read. I would like 
Mr. Ottinger to know that I stand 
ready to do my part as an average 
sports fan in supporting him in his 
battle. The television industry is grad- 
ually making a farce out of sports and 
it does my heart good to know some- 
one is standing,up and fighting back 
on this issue. 


Parsippany, N.J. Dayid A. Bamford 


A GOOD RATING 
I just can’t tell you how much I 
enjoyed “The Managers Rate Hach 
Other.” It was great. Can I expect 
more of this?” 
San Jose. Cal. Danny Ery 


Of course. 


SPORT TALK 


simple for Bill Jr., whose father won 
twice at Indianapolis and then died in 
flaming wreckage while leading the 
pack in 1955. Racing fans love nostal- 
gia almost as much as a smash-up, 
and another Vukovich on the track is 
too nostalgic for words. A day seldom 
goes by when someone doesn’t remind 
Bill Jr. who his father was, and Bill 
Jr. thinks he’s going to get sick any 
minute now, 

Interest in Bill Vukovich Jr. is 
gvowing in racing circles these days 
because, at age 23 and after five years 
of driving experience, he is priming 
for the next “500.” With his talent, 
nerve and good backing, he just might 
qualify. He also has the Vukovich 
name, and some people would say 
that’s the most important asset of all. 
For such people Bill Jr. has three lit- 
tle words: “Go to hell,” 

The only thing Bill Jr. believes his 
father is totally responsible for in his 
career is the original interest in the 
sport, Beyond that, Bill Jr. refuses to 
wax romantic about his father. He 
doesn’t believe his talent was inher- 
ited, nor does he feel he’s in racing to 
carry on where his father left off. 

“If you had a psychiatrist dig that 
stuff out of you it might prove out that 
way,” says Bill, “But as far as I’m 
concerned, I’m racing for only one 
thing: money. I wasn’t interested in 
college, so what else could I do when 
I got out of high school (in Fresno, 
California)? Naturally my mother 
tried to talk me out of it,” and he 
anghede “but I just didn’t listen to 

er. 

Bill Jr. began his apprenticeship 
with hardtops, graduating to midgets, 
sprint cars and, recently, the rear- 
engine cars used at Indianapolis. 
eae the way he was signed up by 
noted car-owner J, C. Agajanian. “He 
had seen me on the Coast and watched 
me run sprints and I was winning 
races and he wanted a young driver 
and I was looking good,” says Bill Jr., 
“so he hired me.” 

Bill Jr. bristles when people infer 
that the Vukovich name is going to 
insure that he gets breaks all along 
the way. “The name hasn’t hurt me in 
some ways, I'll tell you that,” he says, 
“but it has its disadvantages too. I’m 
getting sick and tired of people com- 
ing up to me and telling me how great. 
my dad was, and how they saw him 
run and all that stuff. It finally gets 
on your nerves. 

“Sure, I’m proud of what my father 
did, but people are always comparing 
me to him and I don’t want any part 
of it. And I'll tell you this: You get to 
the point where you wish your name 
never was Vukovich. You really do.” 


ENGLISH KICKED HERE 


They'll be telling stories for years 
about the people uncovered during 
the Dallas Cowboys’ Kicking Karavan, 
One particularly ripe subject was Car- 
los Paulino, a Brazilian who at least 
made it to training camp. 

“Can you speak any English?” the 
Cowboys’ Gil Brandt asked him when 
he reported, 

“Oh, yes,” said Carlos. 

“How much?” said Brandt. 

“Oh, yes,” said Carlos. 

Rumor has it he was sent to Berlitz 
on waivers. 


See you next month. 
—FRED KATZ 


“Trying to be there is hard enough 
without having your skin break out. 

Nobody needs a hang-up like that. You 

ought to give yourself every break you can.” 


Robert De Jongh 


“Clearasil, 

one of these days 
you’re going to 

lose me!” 


~~ Clearasil. 


Die pies OF etn 


*Way to go, Bob. 


When Bob DeJongh got fed up 
with broken-out skin, he suddenly 
got serious. 

He started watching his diet, drank 
plenty of water, scrubbed good 
and clean, and started using the serious 
blemish medicine. 

That's Clearasil. 

Clearasil works fast to help clear 
today’s blemishes. And it removes 
excess oil that can clog pores and may 
cause tomorrow’s blemishes. 

Now that Bob’s getting serious help, 
he’s on the right road. And we'll 
be delighted when we lose him as a 
customer. We're serious about it. 


We want to lose you as a customer, too. 


DISSENSION 
ON THE 
BEARS! 


By BILL FURLONG 


eorge Halas, 72 years old, is in the evening of his career. His 

nights should be serene but they are filled with chaos. George 

Halas is the Chicago Bears but the Bears are in a chaotic condi- 

tion. Dissension is the word. Dissension today that began yesterday, 
in days and weeks and months of charges and counter charges. 

—‘‘There are too many coaches,’ said Dick Gordon, a flanker. 
“There is no rapport between the coaches and the team. There is a 
constant struggle between the coaches and the team.” (Gordon then 
signed another Bear contract—after playing out his option.) 

—“The Bears are a very disorganized outfit,” said Doug Atkins, 
the veteran defensive end. “Halas is unfair and unreasonable. And he’s 
really tough with a buck.” (Atkins was traded to the New Orleans 
Saints. ) 

—‘We get them field position—we get them the fumbles, the inter- 
ceptions, we always get them field position,’ said Ed O’Bradovich, 
another defensive end, referring to the offensive team. “And what do 
they do with it? Nothing!” (He later denied the quote.) 

—‘T'd give anything if they hadn’t drafted me,” said the Bears’ No. 
1 draft choice, end Loyd Phillips of Arkansas, to a newsman in Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas. “I went there (to Chicago) once and I didn’t like 
it.” (The Bears quickly denied he’d said anything like this.) 

That wasn’t all. In addition the Bears found themselves with a quar- 
terback who said he wanted to retire, with two pass receivers who 
were playing out their options, with two safetymen who said they 
hoped to go to the New Orleans Saints in the expansion draft, with two 
defensive ends who waged open war on Papa Halas (and with a third 
—acquired in a trade—who took one look at the Bears in training 
camp this year and promptly walked out). Halas labored hard to calm 
the unrest: he persuaded the quarterback to return, signed one de- 
fensive end and traded the other, signed one pass receiver and traded 
the other, kept both safetymen out of the expansion draft, and calmly 
accepted all blame and responsibility. “I’m what’s wrong with the 
Bears,” said Papa Halas. “Not my players. Not my coaches.” And then 
he announced that he would continue as head coach for another year. 

The problems that burdened him were those called the Losing Team 
Syndrome. For the Bears had been the best team in the National Foot- 
ball League towards the end of the 1965 season and they expected to 
be the best in 1966. “I think we have the best 22 players in the league,” 
said one assistant coach. Instead they faltered, stumbled, then col- 
lapsed into defeat and dissension. It has happened to many other 
teams—the Minnesota Vikings, the Detroit Lions, the Los Angeles 
Rams in recent years. In those cases, the problem was relieved by 
changing coaches. But the Bears are a special case. The coach is the 
owner. And the owner is rich, stubborn, and 72 years old. 

In the vast panoply of professional football, nobody has occupied a 
more celebrated place than George Halas. He was playing the game 
when Jim Thorpe was wearing sheet metal in his shoulder pads. He 
was the owner of the Bears when the Frankford Yellow Jackets were 
declared forfeit and became the property of Bert Bell (who turned 
them into the Philadelphia Eagles). He was a historic figure in pro 
football when the NFL warned its players that they had to wear socks. 
(That was in 1945, in case you're tracing the dawn of Western Civili- 
zation.) He has done everything in pro football from playing a self- 
styled “world championship” game indoors on a 90-yard gridiron (in 
1932: the Bears beat Portsmouth, 9-0, in the Chicago Stadium) to 


A number of the 
Bears’ veterans did 
not want to play 
for George Halas in 
"67. Why? Here is 


a probing look at the 


unrest in Chicago 
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DISSENSION ON THE BEARS 
continued 


changing the nature of the game (he authored the rule change that 
made pro football a wide-open passing game) to setting the pattern 
of success (he was the first coach in pro football to hold practices every 
day, the first coach to work at the job 12 months a year). Thus there 
is nobody in pro football with more alluring credentials than George 
Halas. 

But some of his best friends think it is time for him to retire. 

“You're too great a guy to subject yourself to further carnage,” 
wrote Dick Hackenberg, then sports editor of the Chicago Sun-Times 
—and an unswervingly loyal follower of Halas—after the Bears lost 
to San Francisco 41-14 in the next-to-the-last game of 1966. ee the 
close to 50,000 fans who crowd Wrigley Field on seven weekends to 
watch their beloved Bears have been let down. By whom? By you.” 
A week later, Hackenberg returned to the same theme. He'd inter- 
viewed a number of Old Bears, he said, and found that “almost to a 
man they agreed that the old man should step down.” 

But why? 

He is not senile. “He’s alert—don’t discount that old 
of his more persistent antagonists. 

He is not totally inflexible. About halfway through the 1962 season, 
he was exposed to some perceptive criticism in a magazine article 
published in Chicago. Privately he examined the criticism and made 
remarkable adjustments to it. (Two examples: his players suddenly 
voted themselves into the Players Association after remaining exclud- 
ed from it for years; he turned over front-office duties to his son, 
George Jr., after being told he was trying to be all things in all phases 
of football.) The result: the Bears won five out of their last six games 
in 1962—after most of the changes were made—and went on to win 
the NFL title in 1963. 

He is not yet eroded by memories of other years. Indeed, in many 
ways Halas possesses a deeper and broader perspective than many of his 
players, past and present. There is no doubt that he deliberately set 
about using the year 1967 for “rebuilding.” He never announced it; 
he never admitted it. But almost a dozen of the players who toiled for 
him a year ago—Jon Arnett, Joe Marconi, Bob Kilcullen, Doug At- 
kins, Mike Ditka, Herman Lee, Dave Whitsell, etc.—have been retired 
or sent away to other teams. To replace them, he brought in new- 
comers at tight end, at defensive end, in the defensive backfield, in 
the offensive line. Even at 72 he was looking toward the future. More, 
he picked 1967 as a rebuilding year for good reason: Because this is 
the first year the NFL is broken down into four-team divisions. Thus 
the Bears can’t finish any worse than fourth, no matter how many 
games they lose. And nobody expects them to finish first: the Green 
Bay Packers are in the same division with the Bears. 

To be sure, there are areas in which Halas’ age might become a fac- 
tor in the effectiveness of the Bears. From time to time, he seems to 
be a little out of touch—or anxious to maintain good cheer. After the 
Bears lost to the Washington Redskins, 37-14, in the exhibition season, 
Halas said that he’d studied the films and concluded that “with some 
tightening up in some spots, we can become one of the finest defensive 
teams in the league this year.” The next week, the Bears were beaten 
66-24 by the Kansas City Chiefs. It was the highest score ever run up 
on the Bears. (— To Pace 83) 
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THE 
INDISPENSABLE 


CARDINAL 


All season various 
Cardinals took turns being 
heroes—all except 
catcher Tim McCarver, who 


played like a hero every day 


Bu JERRY IZENBERG 


Color by Malcolm Emmons 


LATE JULY IN St. Louis .. . an annual 
time which ballplayers refer to as 
‘Sron-lung weather.” But on this day in 
Busch Stadium the situation is even 
hotter than the climate. The Cubs, Leo 
Durocher’s self-proclaimed legion of the 
unwanted, finally have caught the Car- 
dinals and share first place with them in 
the National League standings. 

Then, in the ninth inning, there is a 
single sequence in which it all comes 
into focus: the season, the St. Louis 
ballclub and, at the precise moment of 
truth, the one man who in 1967 must 
surely have been “the indispensable 
Cardinal.” 


It happens like this: 

The Cubs are trailing, 4-2, and have two men out. Ernie Banks 
is on second, Ted Savage on first and pinch-hitter Al Spangler at 
bat. Spangler lines the ball into right center and Banks scores easily. 
As Bobby Tolan fields the ball, it is clear that Savage will attempt 
to score. Tolan fires a strike to second-baseman Julian Javier, who 
pivots toward home plate. Catcher Tim McCarver now has a brief 
instant in which, out of the corner of his eye, he can see Savage 
wheeling in. 

This is the kind of play in which: 1) Pennants are won and 2) 
hearts (to say nothing of legs. ankles and teeth) are broken. 

Timmy McCarver, up the line a couple of steps, has sealed off 
home plate now. The mask is gone, and, with hat turned around, 
chest protector and shin guards at the ready, he squats like a pre- 
historic bird, trying to hatch a pennant. 

The throw is a good one but slightly off line. McCarver barehands 
it. It is said in St. Louis and in Memphis (McCarver’s hometown) 
that when the bare right hand of James Timothy McCarver clutches 
a ball, it is capable of keeping home plate safe from even such as the 
Queen's Highlanders themselves. 

McCarver twists his torso in search of Ted Savage. He does not 
have to search very hard because Ted Savage is there. If he were 
any more there, he would be protruding from Tim McCarver’s belly. 


In every facet of a catcher’s job, McCarver, at right, takes full charge. 


SPORT 


on 


A huge plus for the Cardinals 
is McCarver’s hitting ability. 
Most teams are resigned to 
haying their catchers bat sev- 
enth or eighth. McCarver bats 
fifth and his average was over 
.300 most of the past season. 


THE INDISPENSABLE CARDINAL 


continued 


There is a great coming-together of Tim McCarver’s right hand, the base- 
ball and Ted Savage’s face. The anatomy of the thing is not by choice. In a 
pennant race, you take your geography where you find it. And the first thing 
Timmy McCarver can find is Ted Savage’s head. 

Players call this a bang-bang play. Mr. Savage, who is at this point a 
great deal out, and the Chicago Cubs, who at this precise moment become 
a little bit dead, can testify it is aptly named. The bodies unwind. Tim 
McCarver slowly gets to his feet and turns toward the dugout entrance to the 
clubhouse. Busch Stadium echoes to more noise than a Goldwater pep 
rally. The Cardinals have won a very large game. You do not have to tell 
the people in Busch Stadium who the indispensable Cardinal is. He is James 
Timothy McCarver, guardian of home plates, cubmaster and drill sergeant 
to Cardinal pitchers, lefthanded-hitting Lizzie Borden to enemy throwers of 
baseballs, part-time college student and boy restaurateur of Memphis. 

The Cardinals themselves will tell you—and rightly so—that in the pure 
technical sense of the word, theirs is a team without one all-wise, all-en- 
compassing leader. They had Orlando Cepeda for the whole route this year 
as a tangible benefit of the San Francisco’s Giants’ death-wish syndrome. And 
Orlando was Captain Marvel and Simon Bolivar with a baseball bat. Roger 
Maris came over from the other league and did the kind of professional job 
the Cardinals needed. Lou Brock probably could steal 100 bases if he 
wanted to. Julian Javier hit so far above his normal average that players in 
other cities shook their heads in disbelief. Curt Flood played exactly like 
Curt Flood. Mike Shannon picked up at a strange position and did it the 
way it should be done. 

But James Timothy McCarver was the mortar that held the hand-chosen 
bricks in place. He was this and more. The Cardinal bench was a thing of 
beauty when it was called upon in late summer. But the one man who 
couldn’t sit down—the one man who wouldn’t anyway, unless you made the 
suggestion with a gun, a whip and a chair—was James Timothy McCarver. 
And, in truth, it is a damned good thing for all of his dependents (the wives 
and children of many Cardinals) that he did not. 

But don’t take a tourist’s word for it. Listen to Curt Flood, the erudite 
St. Louis outfielder. This was two weeks after the Cubs’ abortive effort to 
put St. Louis away. In answer to a question, he said it all in one sentence: 

“Tt’s because of him that we have this shot.” 

When you speak to the Cardinals about their catcher, they react as though 
even the casual visitor should really not have to ask anything about McCar- 
ver, For them, the debate is over. He is, they insist, theirs—and he is the 
best. 

“If you want to know about Tim McCarver,” manager Red Schoendienst 
says, “then all you have to do is watch him play. Watch him. That tells 
it all.” 

“P}] tell you about Timmy,” Curt Flood says. “Look at the other catchers 
in baseball today. When you can bat your catcher fifth, then it’s a big spot 
for you. When you have a catcher who can make all the plays—and I mean 
all of them—then the answer is obvious. Look, take this one example. You 
know that play when the outfielder throws all the way in and the ball takes 
that one half-baked bounce? Well, Timmy doesn’t get the out most of the 
time. He gets it all the time. And he catches doubleheaders—doubleheaders!— 
think about that. This is the kind of catcher I like.’ (——> TO PAGE 79) 
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JIM TAYLOR AS A 


SVEN ONYIC 


The only man in NFL history ever to rush for 
more than 1000 yards in five successive seasons, Taylor 
is now a 32-year-old fullback with an expansion 
team. “But,” as he says, “I still have burning desire. 


The ultimatum remains the same: win games” 


By ARNOLD HANO 


on SPORT 


season game in the history of the New Orleans 

Saints, Los Angeles Ram punter Jon Kilgore kicked 
out short of midfield. The crowd of over 26,000 in 
Anaheim Stadium started ‘yelling, hating the Rams 
with the usual hatred the rube has for the dude. No- 
body had expected so tight a game—13-7, Rams, at 
this point—and now the Saints had a chance to win, 
48 yards away, seven and a half minutes on the clock. 

Quarterback Gary Wood quickly passed the team to 
the two, where the Saints had four cracks. On first 
down, Wood threw to Jim Taylor, all alone inside the 
five. Taylor had to twist his body for the ball, and it 
skidded off his palms. Wood ran on second down, and 
got nowhere. He passed on third down, and it was 
batted to the ground. He passed again on fourth. This 
time Taylor got into the end zone, and then turned, 
square on, facing Wood, a Ram at each shoulder. The 
ball ticked off a Ram’s fingers into Taylor’s hands and 
fell out. In the Ram announcing booth, Don Paul said, 
“You won’t see that again in your lifetime. In one 
series, Jim Taylor dropped two touchdowns.” 

The Rams went on to win, 16-7. 

Two plays do not make a game. How else had Taylor 
done, in this first exhibition game of the 1967 season? 
He carried the ball three times. The first time he lost 
a yard. Then he gained four. Then he lost two. His net 
rushing was one yard, 

Nor does one exhibition game make a season. Two 
nights later there was another game, the College All- 
Stars versus the Green Bay Packers, Jim Taylor’s old 
team. Before the game, Jim Taylor said, “I wish Jim 
Grabowski well. He’s a nice kid, a good talent.” He was 
more, that night. The Packers creamed the All-Stars, 
and Jim Taylor's replacement, Grabowski, was a hard- 
driving young fullback out there, ripping through the 
All-Stars again and again. 

Writers are as sentimental as the next guy, provided 
the next guy isn’t Wallace Beery. I am a sentimental 
writer. I am also aware of time, of age. My 13-year-old 
daughter whipped me by five yards in a 100-yard sprint 
the other afternoon, and she was breezing. I was 
wheezing. I do not much enjoy writing about Jim Taylor 
ending a ballgame with an average gain of a third of a 
yard per carry, and a couple of passes in and out of his 
hands. I wrote the first major magazine article about 
Jim Taylor, and I wrote it right after the Pro Bowl 
game of 1961. Taylor scored three touchdowns that 
afternoon. He was the hard-driving young fullback then. 

But Jim Taylor is 32 years old now. Only a few run- 
ning backs in the NFL are as old. None has carried the 
ball as often. 

Rushing a ball in the pro ranks takes its toll. It has 
to. There are just so many times a man’s body can hit 
another man, and be hit. Sooner or later, the reflexes 
lose their fine hone, the muscles whisper their power. 
How often can a baseball pitcher keep throwing, after 
he has thrown 3000 innings? How long can an outfielder 
chase fly balls and run out infield hits, after he has 
played 2000 games? 

So the questions must be asked of one of the finest 
football players in NFL history. How much longer can 
Jim Taylor play? How well can he play? With the 
Packers, he had the most resourceful quarterback in 
the business, and great running guards in Jerry Kramer 
and Fred Thurston. Next to Taylor was Paul Hornung, 
and when you peel away the glamour, Hornung was a 
superb football player, and a great complement to 
Taylor. Each man blocked well, ran well, and received 
well, so the combinations were endless. You never really 
knew what Taylor would be up to, slashing inside, 


wOyv. '6T 


We LESS than eight minutes left in the first pre- 


Sweeping, popping through on a delay, blocking, catch- 
ing passes. And the yards mounted—and the seasons, In 
1962, Jim Taylor scored 19 touchdowns rushing. No 
other NFL back has ever scored so many from scrim- 
mage in one season. For five years, Taylor gained more 
than 1000 yards every season. No other man, not even 
Jim Brown, has ever put together five straight 1000- 
yard years rushing. In title games, no man has gained 
as many yards rushing, or as many yards rushing- 
receiving combined as Jim Taylor. 

But, as they say: What have you done for me lately? 

Lately is now. Lately is the New Orleans Saints, an 
expansion team that is regarded highly, because they 
have quarterback Gary Cuozzo, who was John Unitas’ 
stand-in, and competent backups in Bill Kilmer and 
Gary Wood; they have a very capable defensive unit; 
they have a bright-tough head coach, Tom Fears. And 
they have Taylor. But they also have a woefully in- 
experienced offensive line. The starting guards in that 
first pre-season game were men named Jake Kupp and 
Del Williams, and they do not remind you of Jerry 
Kramer and Fred Thurston. Backing up Kupp and Wil- 
liams are other guards who do not even remind you of 
Kupp and Williams. It is behind this line that Jim 
Taylor will operate, he and fellow running backs Don 
McCall (a rookie from USC), Les Kelley (a rookie from 
Alabama), John Gilliam (a rookie from South Carolina 
State), and a huddle of others not calculated to frighten 
defenses out of their wits. 

It takes time to build an expansion team. If there is 
one thing Jim Taylor does not have, it is time. 

Nevertheless, the Saints came close to upsetting the 
Rams in their first game, and they did upset their next 
two opponents, the St. Louis Cardinals and the Pitts- 
burgh Steelers. Jim Taylor split time in both games as 
Tom Fears let him round into shape at his own pace, 
But despite the fact that he was playing behind a line 
that was learning to simply get off together at the snap 
of the ball, Jim Taylor carried 18 times in those two 
games and neited 68 yards. He ran with his old fire and 
I’ve-got-to-get-that-extra-inch determination, which is 
the only way he knows how to play this game of foot- 
ball. And you knew that, barring injury, when the sea- 
son started Jim Taylor would be ready. 

He had reported to camp, at California Western Uni- 
versity in San Diego, weighing 223, and after three 
games he was down to 218, a figure that would melt 
to 212 or so before the 14-game NFL schedule was com- 
pleted. Lying in his dorm this past August, Jim Taylor 
the Saint looked the same as Jim Taylor the Packer had, 
all neck and slabs of muscle, His face was a shade more 
sober today than it had been five or six years ago, but 
he’s never been a merry-maker. His drink remains 
milk, unless he is really partying and he grabs a Coke. 
He was happy at the prospect of playing in his home 
state. 

“I’m comin’ back home,” he said, Taylor was born 
and raised in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and he attended 
LSU. “Tll be playin’ before hometown fans and friends. 
I very much look forward to playin’ for New Orleans.” 

He seemed, in fact, delighted. Taylor was not dealt 
off to New Orleans, or acquired in a draft. He signed 
no contract with Green Bay in 1966, choosing instead 
to play out his option. 

“T waited until May 1 of 1967 for my Packer contract 
to expire,” he said. “Six or seven clubs then contacted 
me. I picked New Orleans.” 

He picked it for the money and for other considera- 
tions. “I have to think of my future out of pro football,” 
Jim said, “perhaps in three or four years. Playin’ here. 
in New Orleans, will enhance me (——> To PAGE 80) 
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BEHIND THE RED SOX 


TURNABOUT 


By CARL YASTRZEMSKI 


as told to Al Hirshberg 


How could a ninth-place team rise so far so fast? What were the elements that 
moved its fans to new peaks of happiness in 1967? Here are the answers on the 
amazing Red Sox by the man who unquestionably was their most valuable player 


of the baseball world, but I wasn’t surprised 

at all. Even though last year we were ninth, 
26 games behind the pennant-winning Orioles, 
I knew before the end of spring training that we 
had a chance for this year’s pennant. 

It wasn’t just a hunch or a hope—it was a posi- 
tive conviction. Our ballclub was sound. Mike 
Andrews and Reggie Smith, both fine rookies, 
filled two big gaps at second base and center field. 
We had in Dick Williams a new manager who 
knew what he wanted and how to go about get- 
ting it. And, although not many noticed because 
we were so low in the standings at the time, 
we did have a fine second half in 1966. 

In terms of my previous years with the Red 
Sox, my confidence was completely out of charac- 
ter. I never before had anything beyond wild 
hope, and wild hope doesn’t win pennants. You 
need talent, desire, hard work and good leader- 
ship. Until this year, we were short on all four. 


Mere THE 1967 Red Sox surprised the rest 


Manager Dick Williams, right, dropped Yaz as cap- 
tain, which was fine with Yaz, who says, “He got rid 
of all the individuality, made us into a team.” 
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TURNABOUT 


continued 


Big gun on the Sox besides 
Yastrzemski was George Scott, 
No. 5. He was also a morale 
builder. Says Yaz: “His big 
grin and his Mississippi ac- 
cent that nobody could under- 
stand just knocked us dead.” 


When I first joined the Red Sox in 1961, it was a bad ballclub getting 
worse. I suppose it was just as well I couldn’t look into the future because 
then I would have known that our sixth-place finish that year would be our 
best until now. We sure were horrible—eighth in 1962, seventh in 1963, 
eighth in 1964, ninth in 1965 and 1966. 

We didn’t finish down among the league’s patsies because we wanted to. 
Even in our worst years, we wanted to win. But if you don’t keep your 
nose to the grindstone you won’t. We not only didn’t have the talent— 
we kept our noses so far away from the grindstone we couldn’t even see it. 
Until Dick Williams came along, we were the country club of big-league 
baseball, The only place you found discipline around our ballclub was in 
the front office dictionary. Curfews meant nothing to us. And neither did 
fines. 

In September of 1965, after letting us get away with murder all season, 
manager Billy Herman suddenly popped a curfew. A big deal was made 
of it in the newspapers, and everyone was saying, “That'll teach those 
guys not to fool around.” 

It didn’t teach anybody anything. Although Herman found half a dozen 
guys missing in a room check one night and fined them each 50 bucks, he 
didn’t get a single one of the real playboys. Having been tipped off, they 
were all neatly tucked into bed when the check was made. The guys 
Herman caught were at the movies or visiting family friends or something. 
The only thing they did wrong was forget their watches. 

The sudden crackdown was a mockery anyhow, because we were 40 
games off the pace and, with the end of the season just a few weeks away, 
trying only to keep out of the cellar. The curfew was a classic case of 
extinguishing a fire after the house has burned down. 

“Why did he wait until now?” we asked each other. ‘‘Why didn’t he pull 
this in April when it might have done some good?” And the 50-buck fines 
were a laugh. Anybody who wanted to break curfew would gladly pay 
that for a night on the town. The night itself would cost more. 

I really shouldn’t single out Herman because, from a disciplinary stand- 
point, he was as much the same as the other Red Sox managers for whom I 
played. Mike Higgins and Johnny Pesky were even easier on us. Both 
took the attitude that we were grown men and could be expected to act like 
grown men. Some of us were and did. Too many weren’t and didn’t. 

Dick Williams didn’t take anything when he took over the club last 
spring. He told us right off that anyone caught breaking curfew would pay 
a fine of $500. For 50 bucks anyone so inclined would challenge the man- 
ager. But for 500, even a confirmed night owl would think twice. To the 
best of my knowledge—and I would know if it had happened—no one 
challenged Williams all season. 

Williams has given us something else that no manager in my time ever 
did—respect for ourselves and each other, In the old days, everybody 
laughed at mistakes, even when they cost ballgames. One day a few years 
ago, I tried to throw a man out at the plate directly from deep left instead 
of throwing to the cutoff man, who might have been able to get him. The 
throw was high and the winning run scored. 

When I walked into the locker room, somebody yelled, “Great para- 
chute throw, Yaz,” everybody laughed, and that was the end of it. Today 
I’d walk in with my head down and there wouldn’t be a sound. And Pll 
guarantee that before the day ended the manager would be blistering my 
ears. 

We all used to laugh at Dick Stuart, who was with us in 1963 and 1964, 
the two years Pesky managed. Stuart was one of the world’s worst fielders. 
Whenever he kicked away a ball, we’d come into the locker room laughing, 
and somebody was sure to yell, “Good old Big Stu. You can always trust 
him to blow one in the clutch.” 

Instead of getting mad, Stu would yell back, “I’m not getting paid to 
field. I’m getting paid to hit”—and everyone would laugh and laugh and 
laugh. 

Dick Williams, who was with us as a player those same two years, 
laughed with the rest of us, but that was yesterday. Today he wouldn’t 
stand for a Stuart either on the field or in the locker room. Williams says 
Stuart defied Pesky time and again, drawing him into pointless arguments 
that sometimes developed into shouting matches. He got as sick as any of 
us at Stu’s constant bragging about his home runs and RBI, and at Stu’s 
don’t-give-a-damn attitude about the ballclub. 

Much of William’s success this year came out of those two seasons as a 
Red Sox player. At spring training, one of the first things he said was, “I 
was around here when all anyone thought about (——> To PAGE 76) 
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for a ninth Century B.C. 
Armenian king who stran- 
gled in his sleep while dreaming 
he was being chased by a roasted 
goat. Convenient as the moral 
seems, it says nothing about Ara 
Parseghian, the insomniac who 
hasn’t slept more than three 
hours at a stretch since he was 
given the job of rebuilding 
Notre Dame’s football dynasty. 
Ara’s mother wanted a girl, 
not an heir to Knute Rockne. It 
was a desire she sublimated by 
keeping her son in pinafore and 
long curls, even after he had 
learned to tell time and regard 
it as his natural enemy. 

When Ara secretly tried out 
and made his team at South 
Akron High School, his mother 
was astonished that he would 
rather crown a homecoming 
queen than be one. But like 
everyone else who has ever 
known Ara Parseghian, she was 
overwhelmed by his intensity. 
So was the editor of his high- 
school yearbook, who blindly 
predicted: 

“He will become football 
coach at Notre Dame.” 

Ara Parseghian didn’t think 


Ic PARSEGHIAN is named 


Parseghian, with injured quarter- 
back Terry Hanratty at a ’66 pep 
rally, right, and at a game, left, 
feels he’s primarily a salesman: 
“Your job is to convince the boys 
that the ultimate objective and 
goal far exceed anything else.’ 


Color by Bob Peterson 
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Parseghian 


Of Notre Dame 


Disdaining sleep and ignoring tradition to 


concentrate on his doctrine of “Total Preparation,” 


this intensive Armenian rebuilt the Irish 


By Gary Cartwright 


about it. He was too busy. He didn’t think about the future in terms of where he was going, he was 
merely preoccupied with how long it would take to get there. Time, he has always assumed, is 
something to be captured, tamed and put to the best possible use. 

“It’s a funny thing about work, or the definition of work,” the 44-year-old piper of the Irish was 
saying in his office at South Bend a few weeks before the start of the 1967 season. “If you’re 
doing something you enjoy, it really isn’t work even though you put in a lot of hours of what 
people consider work. You think in terms of objective and goal, and what you’re trying to beat 
is time. There is just so much of it. Every minute wasted is a minute lost forever. There was a time 
not long ago when I couldn’t sit still. I was. always in a hurry. I don’t know where the hell I was 
going, but I was always in a hurry to get there. I suppose I’ve slowed down a bitybut--., 

Ara Parseghian still wears breakaway business suits. His thick black hair is cut short so that he 
can comb it with his fingers while he adjusts a clip-on tie and snuggles into his laceless loafers. 

“J have to keep moving,” he says, moving around his office, dark serious eyes reading the intent of 
each question, thick eyebrows arched in defense, mouth set tight and enclosed in parentheses, 
words spilling faster as the subject approaches a sensitive area—such as Notre Dame’s 10-10 tie 
with Michigan State in 1966. 

On the wall behind his desk is a portrait of Rockne—cocked hat, cocked smile, broken nose 
spread like an Indiana wheatfield across his holy face. On an opposite wall is a clock. Rockne 
seems to be croaking, “Let’s go, girls!” Parseghian looks at the picture, then at the clock, then, as if 
to break the tie, at his wrist watch. 

He has been talking generally of his 1966 national champions, but specifically of Today’s College 
Football Player. He said: “Youngsters today are bigger and faster and more skilled when they get 
here. They have better medical care from birth. They have much better high-school coaching than 
we had 20-25 years ago. On the other hand, I don’t believe today’s athlete is as hungry as we were. 
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“Playing for the demanding Ara 
Parseghian,” says the author, “is 
no doubt an emotional and psy- 
chological chore, the sort of trip 
that makes heroes out of great 
men but leaves others te babble 
out their troubles to a casual fire 
hydrant or move to Haight-Ashbury 
and take up the loom.” Yet the 
Irish play for Parseghian as they 
haven’t played for any coach since 
Frank Leahy resigned in 1954. 


A nickel or a penny was very important to me. I didn’t think of a 
car. I didn’t think of a bicycle. I never owned a bicycle. Youngsters 
today are getting more, and getting it easier.” 

He looked at the clock, and at his watch, and he said: “The thing 
I try to impress on my players—anything of value must be earned. 
I don’t care what it is. The things you appreciate in your life are 
the things you have a right to. Because you’ve earned that right. 
You study a situation, analyze it, put it together, sweat over it. Then 
you say: this is my best, and here it is.” 

What Ara Parseghian is most proud of in his entire life is being 
head football coach of the University of Notre Dame. He likes to 
say it stify: The University of Notre Dame. The University of Notre 
Dame job was not jianded to him. He hustled it. The University of 
Notre Dame was a matchless symbol of what he had been in a hurry 
to reach. It was a national symbol; moreover, its football program 
was in a state of disgrace. After Frank Leahy resigned in February, 
1954—two years before Parseghian arrived on the big-time scene as 
head coach of Northwestern—the Fighting Irish plunged to medi- 
ocrity. 

Parseghian was aware that his basic problem at Northwestern 
could not be patched by time. On two occasions the Wildcats were 
ranked No. 1, but they never had enough players to stay there. In 
eight years at Northwestern, Parseghian just about broke even, 
winning 36, losing 35, tying one. What impressed Notre Dame offi- 
cials was that Parseghian’s Wildcats collected four of those wins at 
the expense of the Irish. 

Contract in hand, Parseghian did something strange, even for 
Notre Dame. He announced that his objective and goal was to win 
a national championship. In two seasons (record: 16-3-1) he had 
the Irish turned in that direction for the first time in 17 years. 

Tom Schoen, Notre Dame’s excellent senior safetyman, was a 
member of the first class recruited by Parseghian. He recalls: “My 
first impression, he was very frank and forward. Extremely frank 
and forward! He outlined what he planned for X-number of years 
(Schoen could not remember the exact number, believes it to be 
four), and what would be expected of us in return for the privilege 
of attending the university.” 

Parseghian did not mention that Schoen would be expected to 
win one for The Gipper. 

“TJ wasn’t interested in what had happened,” Ari says without 
defacing tradition, “but rather what would happen. All I was con- 
cerned with was the future.” 

The veterans he inherited were shifted and reshifted until the 
smorgasbord became an exquisite menu. Meanwhile, Parseghian 
acquainted himself with the most complicated intelligence system in 
college football—the loyal, faceless band of fanatics known as The 
Subway Alumni. 

“There were natural transition problems that you would find at 
any university,” he says. “Things like: understanding university 
policy; finding out who your helpers are; working in a new staff and 
assigning staff members certain recruiting territories. The job was 
further complicated by the fact that Notre Dame is a national insti- 
tution. I knew that Notre Dame recruited on a national basis, but 
it was still a great revelation, seeing it. It is a staggering experience 
going through one week’s mail.” 

Not that Parseghian is offended by the doctrine of institutionalism. 
It seems to fit him. Players refer to him as “God” and assume that 
there is a cornerstone under the stretch band of his beltless trousers. 
Ara plays the schedule that was given him—and will until 1973, 
at which time he will have a voice in selecting opponents. Yet he 
is uncommon to Notre Dame tradition. He has never claimed to be 
Catholic, and he holds several colors more dear than blue and gold. 
He preaches positive thinking, not inspiration. With only traces of 
Rockne’s emotional tremor or Leahy’s studied charm, Ara Par- 
seghian may be a better coach than either because his is the doctrine 
of “Total Preparation.” 

He claims that as a football coach today he is primarily a sales- 
man. “Your job,” Ara says, “is to convince the boys that the ulti- 
mate objective and goal far exceed anything else. A coach must 
confront different personalities and handle different problems, but 
there are observations you make on the field (——> To PAGE 92) 
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The Ein Bavlor 
Miracle 


In 1965 the Laker star was so crippled that 


doctors doubted he’d ever play again. He not only proved 


them wrong ... he came back strong as ever 


By Bill Libby 


LGIN BAYLOR IS THE kind of basketball player who will bend over 
backward to please teammates and fans. In recent years, however, 
Baylor’s knees have not always bent with him. Since around 1960 he 

has been getting shots of pain-killer. He needed them at first because 
calcium deposits were making both knees stiff and sore. Then, less than 
three years ago, his left kneecap was torn apart. And, less than a year 
later, the tendons in his right knee were stretched severely. If kids have 
been swinging on your rusty old garden gate and pounding its hinges with 
hammers, it probably still is in better shape than either of Elgin’s legs. 

Just two years ago Baylor’s playing attempts for the Los Angeles 
Lakers were so futile that after one game he sat in sweaty sadness on a 
dressing-room stool and said, “I wonder how much they’re paying brick- 
layers these days.” 

Yet, incredibly, Baylor last season bounced back to form reminiscent 
of his peak years. And he reserved the strongest part of his comeback 
for the playoffs—a point in the season at which he theoretically should 
have been completely spent. Baylor came head-to-head against San 
Francisco’s Rick Barry, the cocky kid who had usurped Baylor’s place 
as the game’s best cornerman. For these few beautiful moments it was 
1961 and all the other good years all over again for Baylor. He dribbled, 
shot, rebounded, passed off, and turned and twisted like the Baylor of old. 
In the locker room he smiled and said, “It’s good to be back.” 

This fall, at age 34, the showboat shooter is beginning his tenth pro 
season and he once again is one of the six or seven best players in the 
game. He has trod a tortured comeback trail so successfully, it un- 
ashamedly can be marked as some sort of a miracle. Whether you are a 
Laker fan or Laker hater, you cannot help but feel very good about the 
rejuvenation of this elegant man called Elgin Baylor. 

It is difficult to say where Baylor is more elegant—on the court, or off. 
On the court he has averaged as many as 38 points a game through a full 
season and totalled as many as 71 points, 30 rebounds and 14 assists in 
single games. Even at 6-5 and 225 pounds, many of his foes up front 
often are bigger, but it seldom matters. Twitching his head nervously 
and yo-yoing a high dribble, Elg immobilizes defenders with his un- 
common quickness and body control. His favorite shot is a going-away 
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Returning after his career-say- 
ing operation, Baylor, No. 22 
at right, seemed at first to be 
gunshy. Told by his doctor to 
go all out, Elgin gradually 
gained confidence in his knees’ 
ability to withstand the strain. 
The result: A hard-charging 
Baylor who showed little evi- 
dence of past pain and injuries. 
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flip over his shoulder—like Minnesota Fats banking a 
poolball into a side pocket, 

Because of all this, Baylor always has been the fans’ 
favorite. No matter what Jerry West does, which may be 
more than Baylor can do, the bigger ovations remain 
Baylor’s and he appears above criticism. It sometimes 
seems that if he kicked his mother on court, the fans 
would boo her, the press would give her bad notices and 
someone would start a collection to have Elg’s toe 
bronzed. 

Elg’s elegance off-court is even greater. A proud, 
sensitive man, he conducts himself with studied dignity 
in public. When the press invades the players’ quarters 
after games, he seems to hold himself apart from the 
excessive emotions of his teammates, absorbing all that 
goes on with a sort of amused tolerance. He dresses 
conservatively, lives quietly with his wife Ruby and 
their two children, and drives his Jaguar with caution. 

Alone with teammates or friends, Elg is something 
else: a cunning con man, a loose and funny character 
who chatters so incessantly he is called “motor-mouth.” 
He has a nickname for everyone, a wisecrack for every- 
thing. After West has won a game, Elg calls, “Hey, Zeke, 
ain’t you gonna’ thank me for sacrificin’ myself so you 
could be a star?” 

Actually, Elg is “Chairman of the Board’”—not only 
among the Lakers, but among all NBA players, regard- 
less of color, If they were to elect a leader, “The King- 
fish,” a split personality who has won undivided respect, 
would probably win in a walk. 

For a man who is used to winning and laughing at 
life from a superior position, Elg’s crippling ailments 
have cramped his style considerably. It is hard to stay 
up on a pedestal when you cannot stand. 

In a game of team play, Baylor and West have been 
cast as soloists. They have carried their mates far, but 
have been battered just short of being scooped up in 
pieces and carried off court in baskets. Pounding up and 
down hardwood courts, Baylor suffered small tears in 
his knee ligaments. Healing left not only scar tissue, 
but small pieces of calcium, like grains of salt, attached 
to the muscles, rubbing within the joint. On stiff, sore 
knees, Elgin began to feel restricted. It became hard for 
him to play well, though he continued to do so. 

In 1964 and 1965, Baylor went to the Mayo Clinic for 
examinations. Dr. Robert Kerlan, the famed Los An- 
geles medicine man who also tended Sandy Koufax, 
decided against operations. “Going in, cutting, would do 
more harm than scraping out the calcium would do 
good,” he reasoned. Instead, he gave Baylor X-ray 
treatments and pain-killing injections and prescribed 
extensive exercise therapy. 

Sweat streaming down his bare chest after a rugged 
session, Elg sat hunched over on a bench one evening, his 
large hands gently caressing his aching knee. Trying 
to speak lightly of his affliction, he said, grinning, “The 
old man’s an old man.” Then he shrugged and added 
seriously, “It’s just something I'll have to adjust to, to 
learn to live with.” 

Early in 1965, Elg fell on his left knee on a cement- 
based court in Cleveland, and, a few games later, banged 
his knee against another player. It is since believed that 
he cracked the kneecap in these incidents, but it was 
not then suspected. Used to sore knees, Baylor limped 
on. “I'll be glad when the season’s over,” he admitted. 

It ended for him in April near the start of the opening 
playoff game against Baltimore. Elgin twisted up for a 
jump shot and came down in a pile of pain. He had felt 
something pull and something snap. Players on the 
nearby Baltimore bench distinctly heard a “pop.” He 
had ripped off the upper eighth of his kneecap. He 


tried to run after the play, but then collapsed again, 
writhing in agony. Nearly 16,000 LA fans came to their 
feet in silent, shocked tribute, while players and officials 
gathered around Baylor. Excusably murmuring profan- 
ities through clenched lips, he was helped off the court 
and into the dressing room. 

He was carried into the hospital, where a receptionist 
greeted him by asking his name and occupation and 
pushing forward a long form for him to fill out. Dr. 
Kerlan intervened to hustle him into X-rays, then into 
a bed under sedation. The next morning the doctor cut 
open the left knee, removed the broken part of the 
kneecap, smoothed off the remainder, drilled holes in it 
and attached the torn tendons. As long as he was 
already inside, he also scraped out the sharp flecks of 
calcium, Ninety minutes later, Elg was cemented into 
a cast from hip to ankle and wheeled back to bed. The 
insurance company could not believe the bill when it 
came in. And the big question was not whether Baylor 
would play again, but if he would ever walk straight 
again. 

In the following weeks, the late Lou Mohs, the general 
manager, collected opinions from five doctors besides 
Kerlan who had performed similar operations. Sadly, 
Mohs confided, “They feel the odds are one-in-a-hun- 
dred that Elg ever will be his old self again.” Looking 
back, Kerlan admits, “My first thought was that if he 
would simply be able to move around normally again, 
we'd have accomplished a great deal. Beyond that we 
hoped he might be able to play well enough to prolong 
his career a few years. It was the furthest thought from 
my mind that he ever would be outstanding again. I 
wasn’t optimistic, frankly.” 

“Doe Kerlan’s an outspoken guy, but he didn’t have 
much to say about my chances, and this scared me a 
little,” Baylor recalls. This was one afternoon this sum- 
mer. He sat in an easy chair in the living room of his 
handsome house. The sun slanted in through a picture 
window. For the moment Baylor was cut apart from 
the tumult of life, the excitement of a basketball game, 
the agony of an injury. He could look back in calm, 
orderly fashion on the disorder of despair. 

“When I had just broken my kneecap, my first thought 
was that my career might be ended. After all these 
years, that was a hard thing to face,” Elg admitted. ‘But 
I’m an optimistic person and I have confidence in myself. 
After the operation, all that long time I lay in bed, I 
just figured I’d do what I had to do to get better, and 
I’d wind up playing again as good as ever. I know peo- 
ple were saying I might be through. Some of the writers 
wrote it. But I didn’t care about that. I didn’t really 
get concerned until after I was out of the hospital and 
out of the cast and off of crutches and trying to run 
again.” 

Elgin was flat on his back for a week, on crutches for 
six weeks. Then, for a month after the cast was cut off 
his leg, he was limited to walking a little more each day. 
After that, Dr. Kerlan put him on rehabilitative therapy. 
Elg pedalled a bicycle and ran laps around a track for 
many miles. He jogged up and down bleachers. He 
attached 20 to 50 pounds of weight on his foot, sat down 
and raised his legs a hundred times a session. He worked 
for hours each day. But his knee only seemed to get 
sorer and less flexible. 

“T began to wonder if I’d ever be able to do just 
normal things well again, like play golf,” he admitted. 
“There wasn’t anything going to stop me from trying to 
play basketball again, but in my heart I didn’t feel good 
about it.” 

He spent long evenings discussing with his wife what 
his life might be if he could not (——> TO PAGE 82) 


Normally an elegant man on and off 
the court, Baylor hardly felt that 
way when he was forced to wear a 
east from his ankle to his hip, left. 
He had no way of knowing at that 
point if he would ever again be able 
to challenge the likes of a Bill Rus- 
sell, below. In retrospect, Baylor’s 
season averages last year of 26 points 
and 12 rebounds per game for the 
LA Lakers were, indeed, miraculous. 
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In the first quarter the ferocious Ram defense inter- 
cepted two passes and returned them for touchdowns, 
and also recovered a fumble to set up a score. The 
total was 24 points in four minutes. So Ram coach 
George Allen, at left below, replaced his defensive 
regulars. But the secondline players rushed the passer 
just as hard, and the score rose to 43-0 at the half. 
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At long last, the Rams and Chargers 
clashed—in what Rosey Grier called “the 
toughest 50-7 game I’ve ever been in” 


Birth Of A Natural Rivalry 


yeven years ago when the Chargers piled into ———— 
\ covered wagons and journeyed to San Diego, “eons DSS Be 
certain people in Los Angeles—bored by the 
weird frolics of their Rams—said the wrong team 
left town. Ever since then there has been annual 
clamoring for a game between the Rams and 
Chargers. Last August the game finally came to 
pass. So did the opposing quarterbacks, but John 
Hadl (No. 21 at left) could do nothing with his 
great flanker Lance Alworth out and with the 
Ram front four in on him constantly. Meanwhile, 
LA’s Bill Munson (No. 19 below) went unmo- 
lested. Three years ago, it might have been dif- 
ferent. But the Rams are now a contender, and 
the Chargers are a ghost of titles past: LA 50, SD 7. 


Photos by Darryl Norenberg 


Charger coach Sid Gill- 
man, opposite page, 
lower right, had a few 
loud words for his play- 
ers at game’s end be- 
fore he spoke calmly to 
newsmen: “The Rams 
played cxcellent foot- 
ball again-~t us, but this 
was just the first game. 
Maybe the buildup to 
this one was just too 
long and intense. We 
were a little nervous 
out there, as the inter- 
ceptions in the first 
quarter proved. It’s 
tough to overcome a 
24-0 lead im one day.” 
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Birth Of A Natural Rivalry 


continued 


Charger halfback Paul Lowe, being stopped by line- 
backer Jack Pardee, No. 32, was the best running back 
on the field this day (L.A. regulars Dick Bass and 
Tommy Mason didn’t play), netting 63 yards in 14 
carries. But it wasn’t exactly a pleasant afternoon for 
the AFL’s career rushing leader. “I was carrying the 
ball in the second half,” Lowe recalled, “‘and I got hit 
and this guy said to me: ‘You’re playing against the 
NFL now.’ ‘Okay,’ I said, ‘I can’t argue with you.’ ” 
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Gillman, shaking hands with Allen 
above, was given little money with which 
to sign draft choices, and is rebuilding 
his defense. His eight position changes 
in this game proved disastrous, and he 
lost 4 key man, tackle Steve DeLong, at 
right, who broke a leg. Two other Char- 
gers, linebacker Chuck Allen and full- 
back Jim Allison, fractured their hands. 


Although Allen used everybody 
on his bench except one elderly 
trainer (52 Rams played), when 
San Diego reached L.A.’s 24-yard 
line in the fourth quarter, the regu- 
lars went back in. ‘We asked G.A. 
(George Allen) to send us in again,” 
defensive end Deacon Jones said 
later. “We wanted a shutout.” “We 
didn’t want the Chargers to score,” 
Allen said. “We have a lot of de- 
fensive pride.” Said Gillman: “I 
would have done the same thing.” 
The Ram regulars halted the San 
Diego drive and had left the game 
for good when Hadl threw a 49- 
yard touchdown pass. Then it was 
all over except for the comments. 
Summarizing for the Charger play- 
ers, Ron Mix said, “In order to keep 
my sanity out there I had to keep 
thinking, ‘Kansas City 66, Chicago 
Bears 24.’” Speaking for the Ram 
players, Merlin Olsen said, “I never 
speak ill of a beaten team because 
I know how it is.” 


The defenders, Ed Meador, No. 21, and 
Clancy Williams, whose scoring runs 
with interceptions started the rout, 
posed after it. Said Ed: “This was a 
day when everything worked for us.” 
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BOYER AND COLAVITO: 


The Castoffs’ Last Fling 


Suddenly, two fading superstars are plucked 
from obscurity, thrust into a sizzling pennant race. 
What does this late challenge mean to them? 


By Milton Gross 


“Far from the madding crowd,’ he said, gazing at 
reporters expressionlessly. “The declining years spent 
in solitude and contemplation, possibly in some rustic 
retreat.” 

Frank Skeffington—In The Last Hurrah 


1967 season, manager Eddie Stanky called a team 
meeting, 

This was in Cleveland in late July, and two new men 
were sitting in, waiting and wondering what their new 
manager was going to say. One, Ken Boyer, had just 
come out of the National League, come from the last- 
place New York Mets. He was 36 years old with 12 
major-league seasons behind him, and he was not look- 
ing ahead. The other, Rocky Colavito, had been rescued 
from the Indians where he had been a charismatic figure. 
He was 34 years old, a major-leaguer for 11 years and, 
like Ken Boyer, fighting time. Both men, superstars in 
their prime but now fading into obscurity with also-ran 
baliclubs, had been given a reprieve. Suddenly, they had 
found themselves thrust back into the heat of a pennant 
race, with a chance to make their Last Hurrahs anything 
but rustic and contemplative. 

Stanky addressed himself first to the 23 players who 
had been with him during the season. “You put us in 
first place,” the manager said. 

Then he turned toward Boyer and Colavito, who were 
sitting together, and allowed a small, tight smile to play 
on his face, as he said, “Colavito and Boyer have to keep 
us there.” 

The castoffs did their best from the beginning. A cou- 
ple of hours after Mr. Stanky’s little soul session, Rocky 
Colavito went out and hit a tenth-inning home run to 
beat the Indians. The next night Ken Boyer came up as 
a pinch-hitter and singled in the tying run. An inning 
later, Colavito knocked in the go-ahead run and the 
White Sox won two-out-of-three from Cleveland. With- 
in two weeks, each had won two games for the White 
Sox. Four games. Often the difference between a pen- 
nant and consolation prize. 

Now it was in Minnesota, the White Sox hooked up 
in a crucial late-season series with the challenging 
Twins, and Eddie Stanky was analyzing that clubhouse 
meeting. “What I was trying to say crudely to the 23 
men,” explained Stanky, ‘‘was that I hadn’t forgotten 
the job they’ve done. It’s like Jim Taylor taking the 
ball 98 yards and Paul Hornung taking it the last two. 
It’s like you have two daughters, one nine, one 16. They 
both have new dresses. You compliment the nine-year- 
old more than the 16. The 16 already is beautiful, The 
nine-year-old isn’t sure. The others need the reassur- 
ance,” 

Then Stanky got specific about the addition of the 
veterans. He said, “In all fairness to the rest of the team 
who put us in first place, I didn’t think we could contend 
for the pennant without Ken and Rocky. As Ken’s first 
manager, I knew him. I was on the same club with Rocky 
(as a coach with the Indians in 1957-58) and I know 
nobody with so much pride. Rocky’d give his check just 
to be with a champion.” : 

Colavito said almost the same thing. “TI figured if the 
White Sox got me,” he said, “they wanted me. I told Ed 
Short (Chicago general manager), ‘I know I’m not fin- 
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ished. I think I can help your club.’” 

It was the same with Ken Boyer, who regarded his 
sudden new role “more as a challenge than a dramatic 
change.” These were the reactions of professionals ac- 
cepting what they know is the reality of baseball life. 
You produce, you’re employed. You don’t produce, you 
don’t play, and, ultimately, you’re cast off. 

It’s all in the contract, all down in black and white, 
but no contract has ever been written that can cover 
the other things that go on inside the professional—the 
uncertain moods, the black moments, the apprehension 
—when he’s nearing the end of a great career—or the 
domestic disruption and the despair when his ties are 
suddenly cut from one club and attached to another. 

For Boyer it was a strange sensation joining the White 
Sox last July 23. Some of his new teammates called him 
“The National Leaguer,” and some even addressed him 
as “Clete,” the name of his third-baseman brother, who 
a year ago was traded from the Yankees to the Atlanta 
Braves. After Ken drove in a run with a single in his 
first time at bat, one of the White Sox players said, 
“Maybe we didn’t get the wrong Boyer after all.” 

For Colavito, it was stranger still because Boyer, at 
least, had had some forewarning. Three times during the 
season he had reason to believe the White Sox and 
Mets had completed the behind-the-scenes maneuver- 
ing that would transfer him to Chicago for his last fling. 
In May the Mets put Ken on the waiver list. Later when 
New York went into Chicago to play the Cubs, Mets 
general manager Bing Devine advised Boyer to take all 
his things, that he might stay in Chicago and wait for 
the White Sox to return from a road trip. But the deal 
didn’t materialize. 

It was different for Colavito, who is a more intense, 
more volatile individual than Boyer. He was torn by 
conflicting emotions. He didn’t want to leave Cleveland, 
but he also wanted to play regularly instead of being 
platooned. And he was fighting a war with general man- 
ager Gabe Paul and manager Joe Adcock after having 
had his salary cut from $65,000 to $55,000 following 
a prolonged winter holdout. 

Colavito wasn’t advised until late Saturday night, 
July 29, that he had been traded to the White Sox. He 
arrived in Chicago the next day for a doubleheader. The 
following night, he returned to Cleveland as the White 
Sox opened a three-game series against the Indians. 
Rocky knew what it all would mean. “It was a hectic 
few days, I can tell you that,” he said, “Then you get 
on the field and try to forget about everything and 
play ball.” 

You try, anyway, but it is not that easy, not that easy 
at all. Boyer, for instance, had been advised by Devine 
to hang around his apartment and wait for a call. Two 
hours later the general manager phoned and said Ken 
was to join the White Sox. First Boyer tried to call his 
wife and three children in St. Louis. 

“T played with the Cardinals so long,” said Ken, “I’ve 
been spoiled. With my family in St. Louis, I can be in 
New York or Chicago or any place else and I’m still on 
the road. It’s tough on Kathleen (Mrs. Boyer) handling 
the boys alone.” Ken has two sons, David, 11, and 
Danny, 9, and a 15-year-old daughter, Susie. Ken’s fam- 
ily was not in, and finally he had to give up trying to 
contact them because he had to make his plane for 
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Kansas City to catch up with the White Sox. 

His plane put down in St. Louis and then he discov- 
ered it was the termination of his flight. 

“But I’ve got a ticket to Kansas City,” he protested. 
‘T’ve got to get there.” 

“This is as far as this plane goes,” the stewardess told 
him. 

From the airport, Boyer called Stanky. “There’s been 
a plane mixup,” Ken explained. “I can’t get to Kansas 
City in time for the game.” 

“Where are you now?” Eddie asked. 

“In St. Louis. My flight terminated here.” 

‘You live there, don’t you?” Eddie asked. “Stay over, 
spend the night with your family and get here to- 
morrow.” 

Ken arrived in Kansas City early in the morning 
and had breakfast with coaches Grover Resinger, Marv 
Grissom and Les Moss. “I wanted to have them tell me 
about club policies, personnel, how all played, how they 
reacted to situations,” he said. “I left for the ballpark 
immediately afterward. I was there two hours before 
anybody else. I was trying to keep from getting too 
nervous, but I couldn’t shake it. I hadn’t played for ten 
or 12 games in New York. I tried on four or five pairs 
of trousers before I found one that fit me. Then I had 
to borrow underwear.” 

Stanky arrived while Boyer was still pacing the floor. 
He motioned Ken, who had been sidelined with an in- 
jured finger, to his office. 

“How’s your finger?” Stanky said. “Can you play?” 

“T can play,” Ken said. 


“You want first base or third base?” 

“Third base,” Ken said. 

Stanky said, “Fine. Oh, one more thing.” 

“What's that?” 

Stanky said, “Run my infield.” 

He went out and general manager Ed Short was 
waiting for him. “The last time we came into Chicago,” 
Ken said, “I thought I was going to leave my bags 
with you.” 

“We kept the door open on you for six months,” Short 
said. 

“T’ll do what I can,” Boyer said. 

“We don’t care what you hit,” Short said. “You’ve 
been through it. We’d like you to help keep the kids 
relaxed and we need you in the infield.” 

“J don’t know them,” Ken said, “or how to approach 
them.” 

“Things need to be stabilized,” Short said. “Williams, 
Buford, Berry, Agee, some of the young pitchers, can 
be helped just by you being here.” 

In Short’s mind, Boyer and Colavito would be what 
Ted Kluszewski was for the White Sox in 1959 when 
they won the pennant. Klu came over to Chicago in a 
waiver deal and the 35-year-old castoff won a couple 
of games for the White Sox. He also had a soothing 
effect on the White Sox youngsters. 

Almost immediately, Boyer helped the same way. 
Walt (No Neck) Williams twice missed the opportunity 
to drive in runs in two-out situations. Both times, as 
soon as the team was back in the dugout, Williams 
secluded himself in the runway. Another time he sought 


When Colavito first heard 
that he was going to Chi- 
cago, he was elated. “I 
hated to leave Cleveland,” 
he said, “because the peo- 
ple there were so good to 
me all those years. But 
when you’re going from 
eighth place to pennant 
contention you have to 
feel very good about it.” 
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The 36-year-old Boyer showed the desire of a youngster early for Chicago when he beat out a gronndball with a head-first slide. 


an isolated seat on the bench and buried his head. 

Boyer approached the rookie outfielder. “Great ball- 
players,” Ken said, “can’t do it all the time, so don’t 
get too defensive. Pick out your pitch. You got to stay 
aggressive.” 

“Some of them,” Boyer later explained, “have a ten- 
dency to put their heads between their legs. If you 
think about your last time at bat, forget it. Agee, for 
instance, has been in a slump, and he’s a very quiet 
kid anyway. You’ve got to try to keep him pumped up, 
but they’re all eager. Damn, they try hard. Maybe too 
hard,” 

Few of them were trying harder than the 36-year-old 
infielder. In a game that was to mean nothing because 
rain washed it out, Boyer dribbled a ball up the third- 
base line. He should have been out, but he launched him- 
self into a twisting dive to the right of first base and, 
landing near the coach’s box, hooked the bag with his 
hand. The throw was up the line and first-baseman 
Tony Horton missed the tag. 

“A veteran comes in and shows the younger players 
that desire,” said Short, “and you feel things like that. 
Eddie appreciated it. The coaches appreciated it. The 
kids had to catch some of it. The same way with Rocky. 
Two fellows like that can help the club as much mentally 
as they can personally.” 

The abrupt shift from the Indians to the White Sox 
was a little more difficult for Colavito than it had been 
for Boyer. Rocky had his wife and three children with 
him in Cleveland in a rented apartment. The trade 
caused a somewhat agitated re-location. There was the 
quick flight to Chicago for Rocky’s debut in a double- 
header, then the return to Cleveland for the three-game 
series. A day off followed, before a night game at Bal- 
timore. 
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“We packed up the family on the off-day and I drove 
them home to Temple (Pennsylvania). Fortunately, it’s 
not too far from Baltimore. I wanted to get the family 
settled down,” said Rocky. 

“Carman was glad when she learned I’d been traded. 
As far as I was concerned, I hated to leave Cleveland 
because the people there were so good to me all those 
years. But when you’re going from eighth place to pen- 
nant contention you have to feel good about it.” 

Rocky didn’t feel all that good in his first appearance 
as a White Sox. He went hitless in two at-bats in the 
second game against the Tigers. The next night, in 
Cleveland, it started out the same way. 

The Indians took a 2-1 lead until the top of the ninth 
when Boyer drove in the tying run with a single. Mean- 
while, Rocky had gone hitless in four times up. He got 
one more chance in the top of the tenth when Wayne 
Causey singled with one out. Causey w 7 at second 
by Tom McCraw, and that brought ‘- fivito. 

Rocky went into his usual pre-bat ilu 
as a sumo wrestler’s. He pulled the bat dear his-head 
and behind his neck, stretching his museles and Zrimac- > 
ing like a man in exquisite pain. Then he Stepped in and 
Luis Tiant slipped across two quick strikes. 

The third one would have been a strike, too, but-_Rocky 
caught it. He caught it on the fat of his bat and rode.it 
350 feet over the left-field fence and that was the ball- 
game. 

It was nice, wasn’t it, beating his old teammates? “Not 
that, so much,” said Rocky, his face pinched and serious. 
“As soon as I hit it I knew it was gone and I said to 
myself, ‘We’re in front.’” Overnight “we” had been 
translated from Cleveland to Chicago, and Rocky had 
hit one to put his team in front. 

But he could have been excused if (——> To PAGE, 90) 
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HE HURTS 
PEOPLE” 


The hard-driving fullback graduated from 
a grass hut in Samoa to a tenement in Hawaii to an 
All-America rating at Michigan Siate 


By MARTYN CHASE and DAVE SENDLER 


BEFORE arriving at finishing school in East Lansing, 
Michigan State fullback Bob Apisa acquired his social 
graces living first in a grass hut in American Samoa 
(his first seven years) and then in a tenement in Hono- 
lulu (his next decade or so). 

Had he prepped too much longer in Samoa, Apisa 
smilingly says, he probably would have made a career 
out of climbing coconut trees. And had he attended 
many more street-corner seminars in Honolulu, he 
might have won notices in the local police blotter. 

Instead, the bronzed, powerful Apisa brought his 
battering-ram style of football-carrying to the midwest 
and became a plain old American hero. Despite being 
sidelined by knee injuries for chunks of the last two 
seasons, Apisa has rushed for 1111 yards and scored 18 
touchdowns. He made an All-America team as a soph- 
omore and he was named the All-Big Ten fullback last season. 

Naturally his running style (“Every time I carry the football I get as many 
yards as I possibly can no matter what,” he says emphatically) and island back- 
ground have provided food for typewriters. One writer suggested that Bob almost got 
thrown out of school for cooking in his room. Cooking a sociology professor, that 

is. Another supposed that MSU had another potentially great fullback who was 

trapped in Borneo by a party of anthropologists but ate the net and got away. 

That’s all good natured fun, of course. Apisa is a civilized college student—who 
just happens to go violent every time he pulls the Michigan State colors on over his 
6-0, 215-pound body. 

His coach, Duffy Daugherty, saw immediate evidence of Apisa’s spirit during his first 
varsity season. “I'll never forget it,”” Daugherty says. “Bob had hurt his knee once in the 
game against Indiana, but we sent him back in. The first time he carried he was hit hard 
at the line. You could see the knee start to buckle. Anyone else would have gone down 

ee then, but Apisa spun away, then managed somehow to hop another 20 to 25 yards on 
one leg.” 

“T finally ran out of gas and fell down with no one near me,” Apisa (——> TO PAGE 91) 


“Barring injury,” says coach Duffy Daugherty, “I think Apisa can be the best fullback in the country.” 
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The King, above, uses three hasic 
pitches to strike out a batter. He 
throws a drop, an out-raise (curve) 
and a straight raise (fastball). His 
raise has been clocked at 104 mph 
and it “hops” as much as six inches, 
as compared to the maximum of two 
inches for a baseball fastball. And his 
curve breaks as much as two feet. 


THE KING AND HIS COURT 


The King, Eddie Feigner, has won nearly 3400 games, struck out more 
than 63,000 batters and has pitched 530 no-hitiers, including 152 perfect games. 
That’s why many call him, “the greatest softball pitcher of all time” 
Photes by Leonard Kamsler 


Eddie had to settle for a tie when Gabe’s Stars got two unearned runs in a game in White Plains, New York, above. 


T ALL STARTED ON A DARE. Back in 1946, Eddie Feigner and his regular nine-man soft- 
ball team had just whopped a local Pendleton, Oregon, team and the losers charged that 
Eddie had been lucky. Aroused, Feigner said, “I'll challenge you or any other club to a game 

and use only three other players—a catcher, a shortstop and a first-baseman.” A week later 
Eddie picked three teammates and made good his challenge. He pitched a perfect game, strik- 
ing out 19 batters, and the King and his Court were born. 

Feigner has been touring the world and striking out batters ever since. In 22 years he has won 
nearly 3400 games (against only 320 losses), struck out more than 63,000 batters and pitched 530 
no-hitters, 152 of them perfect games. His pitching record is unsurpassed in either softball or 
baseball and will likely go unchallenged unless his 15-year-old son decides to start his own 
Prince and his Court. But Eddie’s son will have to wait. At 42, the King still has no immediate 
plans for retiring. As he says, “The way I feel now, I could go on until I’m 50.” And the way 
he’s still throwing, it looks like he will. 
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In the first of two games played in 
the New York metropolitan area on 
the same night, Eddie, above, pitched 
from second base and batted, below 
left, using his famous two-foot bat. 
He rapped a double with it. Later the 
King was joined by another great 
showman, drummer Gene Krupa, 
below, Ed’s old friend and admirer. 


The King’s Court, above, left to 
right: shortstop Dwayne “Tiger” 
Kamphuis, catcher Wayne McGill 
and first-baseman Al Jackson. At 
right, Jackson handed Eddie the 
ball and told him the size of the 
batter and his position in the box 
as the King prepared to pitch an 
inning blindfolded. Jackson who’s 
been with Eddie ten years, is the 
leading hitter on the four-man team. 
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Eddie is not only a great pitcher, he’s also a great showman. His assorted deliveries include 
pitches thrown through his legs, from behind his back, from center field, and from a kneeling po- 
sition. The first time he intentionally tricked a batter was in the Western Canadian League in 
1949. He threw a pitch behind his back and caught it in his own glove. The umpire called the 
non-pitch a strike. “The batter really blew up and started to scream all over the place,” Eddie 
recalls. “The funny part of it was, he thought the pitch was high.” Besides these deliveries Eddie 
also pitches at least one inning from second base and one inning blindfolded in every game the 
King and his Court play. 

It is not surprising for Eddie Feigner and his teammates to play two ballgames in one night, 
which they did in their New York appearance pictured on these pages (Ed threw a one- and a 
two-hitter). In addition to the 180 to 230 regularly scheduled games the team plays each season, 
Eddie also put on numerous exhibitions, such as the two-inning affair he worked against a major- 
league All-Star team last summer (NBC-TV taped it for showing this November). In one inning 
Eddie faced Willie Mays, Willie McCovey and Brooks Robinson, and in another he pitched to 
Maury Wills, Roberto Clemente and Harmon Killebrew. How did the King do? He did exactly 
what you would expect “the greatest softball pitcher of all time” to do—he struck out all six of 
the baseball stars. Long live the King! 


MAX IS SOMETHING 


For 13 years neither top defenders nor a stern coach have been able to keep McGee 


By DICK SCHAAP 


Green Bay Packers against the Kansas City Chiefs, 

and as Kansas City prepared to kick off, millions of 
Americans, perched in front of television screens, con- 
centrated on football. 

Seated side by side on the Packers’ bench, Max McGee, 
wearing No. 85, and Paul Hornung. No. 5, were not ex- 
actly concentrating upon football. 

“What would you do if Elijah Pitts got hurt on the first 
play?” said end McGee to halfback Hornung. 

“I'd die,” said Hornung, who hadn’t played a game in 
some six weeks. “And what would you do if Boyd Dowler 
got hurt?” 

McGee, who had caught only four passes during the 
entire regular season, managed a weak smile. “I couldn’t 
make it,” he said. “I couldn’t make it through the whole 
game.” 

Herb Adderley of the Packers caught the kickoff on the 
goal line and carried the ball back to the 25-yard line. 

On the Packer bench, Hornung and McGee, roommates 
and friends since 1957, talked about another historic mo- 
ment, Hornung’s imminent marriage. “I’ve got to get 
some new suits before the wedding,” said Hornung. “I've 
got the stag party all set up in Las Vegas,” replied McGee. 

Jim Taylor cracked through right tackle for four yards. 

“It’s gonna be a helluva party,” said McGee. “Do you 
have to get married in the morning?” 

“Got to,” said Hornung. “My granddaddy told me if I 
ever get married to get married in the morning. That 
way, if it doesn’t work out, you don’t blow the whole 
day.” 

Elijah Pitts cut off his left end and gained five yards. 

“T better set up another party for that night,” said 
McGee. “Just in case.” 

“MAX!” 

On the Packer bench, Max McGee looked up, startled 
by both the volume and the urgency of coach Vince Lom- 
bardi’s call. “For sure, I thought I’d done something 


| HISTORIC MOMENT, the first Super Bowl game, the 


wrong,” McGee said later. “I thought I was going to get 
fined again.” 

“Max! Get in there! Dowler’s hurt.” 

On the Packer bench, Paul Hornung began to laugh. 
He didn’t let Lombardi see it, but he laughed. 

A few minutes later, Green Bay reached the Kansas 
City 37-yard line, third down and three yards to go. Bart 
Starr called a pass play, and McGee rushed downfield, 
covered by Willie Mitchell of the Chiefs. Starr threw to 
McGee, but the pass was low and behind the intended 
receiver, and McGee figured he had no chance to catch 
the ball. He reached back anyway, with one hand, just 
as Mitchell was closing in on him, and the ball hit McGee's 
outstretched hand and it stuck, and then McGee, on the 
19-yard line, spun around and raced over the goal line, 
and the Packers led, 6-0. 

And McGee strutted off the field with a broad, proud 
grin on his face. 

He went back and played more than he had played in 
years. At the age of 34, almost 13 years after his rookie 
National Football League season, his stamina no more 
than a tattered memory, Max McGee played the rest of 
the game, and survived. He survived magnificently. He 
caught seven passes for 138 yards, more receptions and 
more yardage than he had accumulated all season, and 
he scored two touchdowns, the second moving Green Bay 
in front, 28-10, at the end of the third quarter and prac- 
tically guaranteeing the ultimate victory, 35-10. He even 
half suspected that Sport Magazine might present him 
with a sports car as the game’s most valuable player, 
purely out of respect for his age and style of living. “How 
could they give a car like that,” he wondered, “to a 
happily married fella like Bart?” 

After the game, in the clamor of the dressing room, 
McGee, always the ham, announced his absolute retire- 
ment, with one slight hedge. He said that if Vince Lom- 
bardi asked him to return for the 1967 season, he would. 
“Tf I hadn’t gotten into the game,’’ McGee reasoned after- 
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ward, “I’m sure Vince would have announced my 
retirement for me.” 

Vince Lombardi, always the pragmatist, asked 
McGee to come back in 1967, and now Max is back, 
a member of the Green Bay Packers for his 12th 
season (he spent 1955 and 1956 flying airplanes 
for the United States Air Force). He is the oldest 
man on the Packers in point of service, but not in 
point of age; he readily concedes that honor to his 
new roommate, quarterback Zeke Bratkowski. 
“Zeke is really 35,” says McGee. “I’m just late 
34.” Coach Lombardi is happy to have him back, 
and his teammates are happy to have him back, for 
Max McGee, a professional football player to his 
gifted fingertips, is something special. 

In the first place, and for several places after 
that, McGee is a totally dedicated swinger whose 
zest for life and for love has not been dimmed by 
two tryouts at marriage; he was cut from the team 
both times. He is bright, perhaps not as school- 
bright as brother Coy, a scatback at Notre Dame 
who finished first in his class in aeronautical en- 
gineering, but impressively aware and quick. He 
is, despite his awesome efforts to the contrary, in 
splendid physical condition. He is, with Willie 
Davis, one of the two drollest wits on the Packers. 
And for all his talents, on and off the field, he is 
high among the most popular Packers. This year, 
in fact, his teammates fought for the honor of 
rooming with McGee, not entirely, it must be ad- 
mitted, because of his personality. “The guys 
knew, I guess,” says McGee, “that between my 
little book and Paul’s little book, there’s gonna be 
a lot of nice road trips this year.” 

If McGee will long be remembered in Green Bay 
after he stops playing football, it will be for two 
things: His humor, which has usually been fine, 
and his fines, which have often been humorous. 
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The veteran McGee, No. 85, was an unexpected star 
in last year’s Super Bowl game. Coming in for an in- 
jured Boyd Dowler, Max caught seven passes for 138 
yards and scored two touchdowns. He credited it to 
experience. “You can’t buy that_and you can’t teach 
it,” he said. “It’s something you get from playing.” 


Vernon J. Biever 
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McGee’s humor is really a blend or wit and courage, because he fires his 
best lines in the face of Vince Lombardi, who is not, during business hours, 
much of a laugher. Lombardi’s idea of humor is nothing short of a five- 
touchdown lead. Once, two years ago, the Packers fell into a terrible mid- 
season slump, scored only 36 points in four games (still managing to win 
two of them) and generally dismayed Vince Lombardi. He called the 
offensive team together, then announced that he must be a terrible teacher 
because they had forgotten all of his teachings. ‘‘We’re going back to 
basics,” said Lombardi. ‘‘Back to fundamentals.” He paused and picked 
up a ball. “This,” he said, “is a football.” 

“Hold on, coach,” said McGee, “you’re going too fast.” 

Similarly, four years earlier, before a crucial game against the Cleve- 
land Browns, Lombardi stood in a light drizzle and lectured his wards. 
“Look at this place,’’ he commanded, his arm sweeping Cleveland Stadium. 
“There will be more people here tomorrow than there are in the whole city 
of Green Bay.” He scowled. “Some of you look like you don’t care,” he 
said. ‘Some of you look like you’re scared.” : 

“Hell, coach,” drawled McGee, ‘the only thing that scares me is that the 
Browns may not show up.” 

McGee’s courage on those occasions earned him laughter, from Lombardi, 
too; his courage on other occasions, especially after 11 o’clock at night, has 
been costly. Eleven o’clock at night, and midnight on Saturdays, is a per- 
fect hour for professional football players to be in their beds, tucked in 
and set for slumber, according to the rules of the Green Bay football store, 
V. Lombardi, proprietor. For ten years, from 1957 through 1966, the in- 
habitants of room 320, Sensenbrenner Hall, St. Norbert’s College, West 
DePere, Wisconsin, site of the Packer training camp, couldn’t work up any 
enthusiasm for an early bedtime. Instead, the men in Room 320, Max 
McGee and Paul Hornung, strongly favored another of Lombardi’s dictums: 
Run to daylight. Usually, however, they got back before the sun rose. 

Three times, these conflicts in principle between MeGee and Lombardi 
resulted in confrontations in person, and each confrontation resulted in a 
setback for hedonism. Simply put, McGee was caught breaking curfew three 
times—if you assume that curfew breakers are caught in the act no more 
frequently than, say, jaywalkers, McGee’s capacity for functioning without 
sleep is prodigious—and three times he was fined for his bravery. 

It would be unmannerly to disclose the exact size of each fine, but the 
Packers do have a wonderful stereo system that brightens their dressing 
room at Lambeau Stadium, and they can call Max The Music Man. The 
St. Norbert’s College Building Fund is fatter than it ever has been, courtesy 
of the Green Bay Packers’ philanthropic left end; when the president of 
St. Norbert’s accepted the unsolicited gift from the co-captains of the 
Packers, who discreetly did not disclose fhe source of the funds, the presi- 
dent, a perceptive man, said, “I want to thank you for this fine gift.” 

“Someday,” says Max, “they’re going to name a dormitory after me.” 

But this year, throughout training camp, McGee seemed remarkably con- 
tent with a full night’s sleep. Before anyone assumes that Max McGee has 
slowed down, that he has lost an ounce either of his vigor or of his sense 
of purpose, consider this: His first fine ran into three figures, and each of 
the next two was double its predecessor. You do not have to be a math- 
ematics major to calculate that the next conviction could be financially 
fatal. Max majored in physical education at Tulane. “You might say I’m 
sleeping more these days and enjoying it less,” he suggests. 

McGee was acting doubly practical at St. Norbert’s during the summer 
of 1967. Beyond monetary considerations, he realized fully that he had to 
fight for his position on the 1967 Packers, that he had no guarantee he 
would make the team (although he was assured, to combat other coaching 
offers, that he would be retained as a coach or as a scout if he failed as a 
player). He showed up for pre-season practice at his normal 210 pounds. 
‘When I ran off the field at the Super Bowl, I didn’t run again till I ran 
onto the practice field in July,’ Max said, revealing his wonderful secrets 
of conditioning. 

But McGee reported ready to run. “Hell,” he said, “my legs feel better 
now than they did when the season was over last year. I’d like to see the 
young kids make it, but I’m not going to retire for them.”’ He understood, 
objectively, precisely what he had going for him. “Experience is about 
what I’ve got left,” he said, ‘“‘and you can’t buy that and you can’t teach it. 
It’s something you get from playing. For instance, depending on the situa- 
tion, the down, the yardage, the field position, I can anticipate the defense 
that a guy’s gonna use against me. And then I know (——> TO PAGE 89) 
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Still close friends, McGee, left, and 
Hornung were perfectly matched 
roommates. “I roomed with a pretty 
fun-loying guy,”’ explained Max, 
“and if we missed anything over the 
years, I don’t know who she was.” 
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JIMMY WYNN 


TOY CANNON 


It’s not surprising when a 5-9, 160-pounder 


steals 43 bases in a season; it is when he hits more 


than 30 home runs . .. many of them 400-footers 
By MICKEY HERSKOWITZ 


“When I was a kid... I don’t remember how old exactly . . . the Dodgers 
came to town to play the Reds. I stood outside Crosley Field, behind the 
fences, hoping to catch a home run. Well, Carl Furillo hit one over the wall 
and I caught it on the fly. But I stumbled and dropped it, and then I slipped 
and fell. My arm was stretched out flat on the ground and these other. kids 
ran over me like a herd of buffalo. I got up, and my first instinct was to go 
for the ball, because it was mine, I had it first. I didn’t even realize that my 
arm was broken... .” 


age who waited outside the fence that day at Crosley Field. And his 

instincts to go for the ball no matter what the circumstances haven’t 
changed at all. As recently as the 1966 season Jimmy went so hard for a fly 
ball that he tried to create an exit in the center-field wall at Connie Mack 
Stadium, and the effort cost him two precious months out of a career that 
was beginning to blossom. His left elbow and wrist were fractured, and this 
time Jimmy Wynn knew it. 

Conceivably, a broken anything—a toe or a fingernail or a curfew—can do 
in a young fellow whose place in the sun has not yet been assured, reducing 
him to the status of private citizen. But in baseball, in 1967, the names and 
faces of a new breed of superstars began to suggest themselves, and Jimmy 
Wynn was high on the list. 

First, he had the immodesty to set as his goals for the 67 season 30 home 
runs and 100 runs-batted-in. Then he had the saving grace to go out and do 
it, socking his 30th homer as early as mid-August and waging a lively battle 
with Henry Aaron for the National League home-run leadership. He was 
also crowding Orlando Cepeda for the RBI title, a remarkable development 
when one considers that Wynn plays for a team—the Houston Astros—that 
has a history of producing runs like a gumball machine, one at a time. 

By August Jimmy was heartened enough by his performance to decide, 
quite solemnly: “I have the tools to be a superstar.” 

Now previously he had taken a somewhat different (——> TO PAGE 86) 


Jee: WYNN IS not much larger, at 25, than the kid of undetermined 
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GREATEST 
TEAMS 


IVTLE 
MAJORS 
MAPLE 
LEAFS 


Defeat was bad — 
enough, but defeat 


without a good 


brawl thrown in was 
unforgivable 


By STAN FISCHLER 


HE TORONTO MAPLE LEAFS WERE Conn Smythe’s team and 

they did what the general manager told them to do. And Smythe, 
known as the Little Major, told them loud and clear: “If you can't 
beat ’em in the alley, you can't beat 'em on the ice.” 

Sometimes the Little Major showed his players what he meant. 
Like the night when a Detroit fan hurled a chair at one of Smythe’s 
defensemen, Gus Mortson.- The Little Major leaped up, hobbled on 
his gimpy legs down the aisle and tossed a left and a right and 
another left at the fan, and that was that. 

The Toronto Maple Leafs followed the Little Major's lead and 
fought and won like few hockey teams ever have. They won the 
Stanley Cup in 1947, '48 and '49—an unprecedented Cup hat trick 
—and won again in '51. The '48 champions, considered the greatest 
of the four, are the team we're most concerned about here, but the 
nature and composition of the clubs were such that you have to talk 
about them collectively. ; 

They all bore the hallmark of their combative Little Major, who 
spent 14 months in a German prison camp in World War | and then, 
despite his age, organized an anti-aircraft battery in World War II. 
The Little Major knew what it was to be defeated occasionally, but 
that didn't mean he had to tolerate it, and he fanned the same fire 
in his players. They punched, clutched, grabbed and thoroughly in- 
furiated their foes. They were regarded more as Dead End Kids than 
as champions. “They are the worst team in the league for holding, 
tripping.and interfering,’ snapped New York coach Frank Boucher. 

To the Little Major, Boucher’s tirade was high compliment. The 
Little Major condoned the roughest tactics, and exploded when his 
players were less than rough. Young defenseman Jim Thomson in- 
curred Smythe's wrath for turning the other cheek in a Stanley Cup 
semi-finals game against Detroit in 1947. Black Jack Stewart clob- 
bered Thomson with a left hook and Thomson didn't retaliate. Not 
helping the situation, of course, was Toronto's 9-1 defeat. 

“Nobody,” Smythe warned, ‘‘pops anybody on the club without 
getting popped back. I'm not interested in hockey players who don't 
play to win. You can take penalties, but you gotta play to win.” In 
the next four games, Thomson made continual body-contact with 
Stewart. The Leafs also swept the next four games. 

Smythe had a special fondness for players who made up in deviltry 
what they lacked in ability—players like “Bashing” Bill Barilko. 
Bashing Bill had the body of a bronco and the brashness of a gate- 
crasher. He was brought up from the minor-league Hollywood Wolves 
in the midst of the 1946-47 season, and was practically barren of 
hockey rudiments. He skated so poorly that he would run several 
yards on the points of his blades to build up speed. His sense of 
strategy was crude, but he developed his ‘‘snake hips’’ bodycheck 
so well that opponents stayed away from his side of the ice as much 
as possible. 

Besides the ability to brawl with the best, the Little Major's men 
also made up for lack of conventional talents with sheer inventive- 
ness. Barilko and Garth Boesch (hockey's only mustachioed player) 
created the tandem ‘‘Maginot Line knee-drop.” A split-second before 
an enemy would shoot, they'd drop to their knees and block the shot. 
The technique later was copied by other league defensemen. Other 
style-setters were Nick Metz and Joe Klukay, whose penalty-killing 
tactics have yet to be improved upon. 

They were all part of the rags-and-patches team that amazed the 
hockey world by winning the ‘47 Cup. The year before, the Leafs 
had finished fifth in the six-team league and Smythe figured it would 
take at least two years to rebuild. So he brought up a lot of youngsters 
and threw them in with a few “‘old-pappy guys.” The result: Instant 
Stanley Cup. 

“| should have figured it out years ago,” Smythe said. “Youth 
is the answer in this game. Only the kids have the drive, the fire and 
ambition. Put the kids in with a few old guys who still like to win, and 


MAX BENTLEY 


SYL APPS 


the combination is unbeatable.” 

It was something of a local joke in Toronto that the 
Leafs were able to win the Cup and yet couldn’t place 
a single player on the league All-Star Team. They did 
have the rookie-of-the-year in right wing Howie Meeker, 
and center Syl Apps was a genuine hero in the Leafs’ 
six-game upset of Montreal in the Cup finals. Still, it 
was indeed true that the club didn’t have a superstar 
and as Toronto got ready for the 1947-48 season, Smythe 
knew this one vital factor could make the difference 
between a good Leaf team and a great one. His belief 
was solidified when the Leafs stumbled through the 
opening month. 

Smythe knew the man he wanted, but getting him 
was something else. Max Bentley was the man—a wiry 
center who skated like a dream, shot like a bazooka and 
had led the NHL in scoring the past two years. Smythe 
already had two fine centers in Apps and tough, tena- 
cious Ted Kennedy, but he felt he needed Bentley too, 
if he were to create the super team of his visions. 

Bentley’s club, the Black Hawks, were in last place 
and seemed ripe for a proposition, but Chicago president 
Bill Tobin was a hard bargainer. Smythe finally had to 
offer six players before Tobin gave in. It was an aston- 
ishing deal, described then as “the greatest mass trade 
in professional hockey history.” Included in the package 
was the entire “Flying Forts” line of Gus Bodnar, Bud 


Poile and Gaye Stewart. These three players, plus de- 
fenseman Bob Goldham, were extremely popular, and 
Smythe had a lot of explaining to do. 

Further adding to the gamble was the delicate psyche 
of Bentley, who had a reputation of being both hyper- 
sensitive and hypochondriacal. As expected, Max was 
nearly heartbroken at the news of the trade, for it 
meant splitting up with his brother Doug. “It makes me 
feel,” said Max, “like I lost my right arm.” 

It took a while for Max to adjust to his new surround- 
ings. He went ten straight games without a goal. But 
once he got going, there was no stopping him. 

Bentley was a curiosity because while many on the 
Leafs behaved like refugees from a Golden Gloves pro- 
gram, Max was a fragile pacifist. He made an inviting 
target for opponents, but few were foolish enough to 
pick on him—not unless they then wanted to tangle with 
“Wild” Bill Ezinicki. 

Ezinicki was not much bigger than Bentley, but he 
had sinewy arms and a body that bulged from daily 
weight-lifting. He had a passion for free-skating that 
was outdone only by his passion for bodychecking. He 
also had a passion for tape, winding reams of it around 
his stick and around his knees and legs until they bulged 
grotesquely. And he had a passion for drinking water. 
He was, in fact, a very passionate hockey player. 

Once he had four teeth knocked out in a key home- 


Bill Ezinicki, far left, and Sy] Apps, dark uniform right, teamed well in pressuring opposing goalies during the 1947-48 season. 
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It was a bittersweet moment 
for Leafs coach Hap Day, 
near right, captain Syl 
Apps and general manager 
Conn Smythe immediately 
after Toronto’s Stanley Cup 
victory in 1948. The Leafs 
had swept the Series from 
Detroit, but the joy was 
tempered somewhat by Apps 
confirming his retirement. 


stretch game and, despite pain and nervous shock, re- 
turned to score the winning goal. He’d collide with 
opponents—usually bigger opponents—from any direc- 
tion. Sometimes he’d wait for an opponent to speed in 
his path; then he’d bend forward, swing his hips and 
the foe would fly over him. If, on rare occasion, Ezzie 
got the worst of a fracas, he could still get consolation 
from his insurance policy; it paid him $5 for every 
stitch resulting from a hockey injury. “It’s just like 
double indemnity,” he’d say. 

The Montreal Canadiens theorized that if they could 
stop Ezinicki they could beat the Leafs. Jim Vipond of 
the Toronto Globe and Mail described one such expedi- 
tion: “Canadiens continued to spend a lot of time in a 
futile attempt to soften up Ezinicki. The Toronto winger 
took them all on singly, two at a time and on one occa- 
sion was mixed up in a melee with four of the enemy. 
He hit Maurice Richard so hard once that the Rocket 
crashed into the door to the Leafs’ bench, knocking it 
off the hinges,” 

Ezinicki was adored in Toronto and vilified every- 
where else he played. The Red Wings charged him with 
deliberately injuring goalie Harry Lumley. Boston Globe 
writer Herb Ralby said, “Toronto has the leading can- 
didate for the most hated opponent in Ezinicki.” In New 
York, a woman in a front-row seat jammed a long 
hatpin in Ezinicki’s derriére as he bent over to take a 
face-off. 

On November 8, 1947, Ezinicki crumpled Ranger cen- 
ter Edgar Laprade to the ice with a bodycheck. Laprade 
suffered a concussion and Ranger coach Frank Boucher 
protested to league president Clarence Campbell with 
a scathing telegram: 

“LAPRADE IN HOSPITAL WITH CONCUSSION 
FROM CHARGE BY EZINICKI AFTER WHISTLE ON 
AN OFFSIDE PLAY. REFEREE GEORGE GRAVEL 
CLAIMS HE DID NOT SEE OFFENSE. HOW MUCH 
LONGER IS EZINICKI GOING TO GET AWAY WITH 
ELBOWING, HIGH-STICKING AND DELIBERATE 
INJURIES TO OPPONENTS? BELIEVE CURB MUST 
BE PUT ON THIS PLAYER IMMEDIATELY.” 

Smythe counterattacked by urging Campbell to fine 
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Boucher $1000 for “acting in a manner prejudicial to 
the league.” Smythe’s trump card was a movie of the 
action, He offered to have a special screening for 
Boucher and six New York writers who were visiting 
Toronto. Boucher refused, and Smythe chortled: “They 
don’t want to see a legal bodycheck. It might give their 
Players a bad habit.” 

Eleven days after the incident Campbell completed 
his investigation and said, “Reports of the officials show 
that the check by Ezinicki was perfectly legal and not 
a charge. The injury to Laprade was not caused by 
Ezinicki’s stick but by Laprade striking the ice as he 
fell.” 

Soon after Campbell’s decision Smythe was named 
president of Maple Leaf Gardens and Ezinicki was 
toasted by some of his-most fearsome opponents. ‘He’s 
a tough little guy,” said Montreal’s equally tough Ken 
Reardon, “but he’s definitely not dirty. He can check 
and pester you and sometimes hurt you, and he can 
make you mad, but he’s not dirty. Because he’s short 
he can hurt. Those low bodychecks of his enable him 
to throw his shoulder into your stomach.” 

Ezzie’s linemates were Boy Scouts by comparison, 
especially Apps. “Apps is the cleanest player I’ve 
known,” said his coach, Hap Day. “He doesn’t smoke. 
He never bends an elbow except to twist his stick over 
an opponent’s wrist. The strongest language he ever 
uses is ‘My Hum’ and ‘Jiminy Christmas,’ ” 

One night, Boston defenseman Flash Hollett extracted 
two of Apps’ teeth by shoving the wooden shaft of his 
stick in Syl’s mouth. The Leaf captain muttered, “By 
Hum, this has gone far enough,” and then levelled 
Hollett with a flurry of punches. 

Apps announced late in the 1947-48 season that he’d 
retire after the playoffs. This was hard to believe, for 
he was only 33, physically fit, one of the NHL’s leading 
scorers, the most popular player in Canada, and appar- 
ently capable of reaching the 200-goal plateau early 
the next season. 

Stunned as they were, the Leafs had too many jokers 
around to remain saddened for long. Jokers like corpu- 
lent goalie Turk Broda, who looked (——> TO PAGE 88) 
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To become an AL All-Star, Rod Carew had to jump from Class A ball . . . and beat a bad rap 


Sandy Valdespino, squeezed 

into the elevator in The Wash- 
ington Hilton Hotel just as the doors 
closed. Spotting coach Billy Martin 
in the car, Carew said, ‘What time 
is curfew?” 

“For you,” Martin said, “one 
hour.” 

The copper-dark face twisted into 
a mock pout. 

Valdespino, standing up near the 
doors, giggled. 

“You,” Martin said, pointing at 
him, “get in back of the bus.” 

“Oh, are we in the South, now?” 
asked Valdespino, a good-natured 
Cuban who is short enough to be 
taken for the team mascot and is 
usually treated like one. 

“Okay, I guess you can stay up 
front, then,” Martin recanted. 

“No kidding, what time is cur- 
few?” Carew said. 

“One a.m.,” Martin replied, and 
Carew grinned. The elevator came 
to rest on the tenth floor and he 
started to get off. 

“Don’t worry, I’ll be in by bed- 
check,” he told Martin. 

“You better be,” Martin said, dig- 
ging a fraternal punch into the meat 
part of his arm. (——}> To paGE 72) 


R CAREW and his roommate, 


“Iv’s true I used to play back on my 
heels and it looked like I wasn’t hus- 
tling,” Rod said late last season. “But 
that’s my style of play. I always try 
to make the hard plays look easy.” 
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“it’s Easier 
To Hustle 
in The 


Big Leagues’’ 


By Jack Zanger 


JOE NAMATH’S 
GOOD DAYS AND BAD 


Wherever the Jets’ quarterback goes, there is color. 
It ranges from the deep blue of his melancholy to the blushing 
crimson on a victim’s face after a sly Namath ‘‘Put-On’’ 


Rookie-of-the-Year in 1965, the 
AFL’s fourth-ranked passer last 
year, Namath established him- 
self faster than any pro quar- 
terback save for Baltimore’s 
Johnny Unitas. “A _ straight 
arrow couldn’t do what Joe 
did,” says friend Art Heyman. 
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By JOHN DEVANEY 


“T wish I had been born rich. Oh, I know how to 
spend money. I really do. Boats, planes, cars, girls. 
I wish I could afford them all.” 
—Joe Namath after a bad day, lost on a 
road near Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


“Who knows where I will be in October? How can 
you know? There’s nothing certain. This could be your last day, 
your last hour. You could walk out of here, something could 
strike you down dead.” 

—Joe Namath after a good day, sitting in Dooley’s 
tavern in Peekskill, New York. 


“I can walk down any street in Manhattan and people recognize 
me. But what does that mean? Nureyev could walk down this 
street and nobody would recognize him. Nureyev! Don’t you 
know who Nureyev is?” 
—Joe Namath in a reflective mood outside a theatre 
in Peekskill, New York. 


“That was almost the worst injury of my career. I could’ve 
stepped into that hole in the road and broke my leg. And do 
you know what people would’ve said. They would’ve said: 
‘Joe Namath broke his leg falling down drunk.’ ” 
—Joe Namath in a bitter mood in a cab on the out- 
skirts of Peekskill, New York. 


On certain days—or, more accurately, at certain moments 
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Quiet. Strong. . 
B = eo U T| U | 2 You don't build a great road car overnight. In 1965 Ford built a car 


quieter than a Rolls-Royce. In 1966 a Ford was quieter than many of 


A Q re ell Europe's most expensive cars. In1967a Ford was strong enough 


to leap off an Olympic ski jump...and still stay quiet. That's how it 
happens. First you build a good car. Then, year by year, you make 
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any car in the world. Until you dare take on a mountain to prove your 


6 8 F eo car's strength. Then you have a car so quiet and strong it turns 
O if . driving into pure pleasure. Then you have the ‘68 Ford. 
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ment Group with special suspension and axle, wide oval tires, and GT décor. SelectAire Conditioner. AM/FM Stereo Radio. 
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of certain days—Joe Namath is bitter. Bitter because of 
the things people say about him and write about him. 
But he doesn’t stay bitter very long. Joe Namath doesn’t 
Stay in any mood or in any place very long. If there is 
one thing certain about Joe Namath, it is that his mood 
will change, just as the place he is in will change. 
Minutes after voicing thoughts as grim as the grave- 
yard, he is in a paroxysm of laughter. The laughs may 
be in the Ilama-floored elegance of his Manhattan pent- 
house; or, an hour later, in the front seat of his gold 
Cadillac fleeing down a road with the radio screeching 
rock ’n’ roll and Joe swiveling his neck at anything 
pretty passing by; or, a day later, on the golden sands of 
Miami Beach, or in Texas or Alabama. “Being able to 
get up and go wherever you want to go,” he once told 
me, “isn’t that what life is all about?” 

He means that. At least I think he means it. One 
problem in writing about Joe Namath is sorting out 
what he means from what he doesn’t mean. In a society 
of credibility gaps, a society that dearly loves the game 
of Putting People On, Joe Namath is of White House 
timber in the art of the Put-On. 

If you stick around him long enough, you learn to 
recognize the Namath Put-On. One night last August 
he was enjoying himself at a small party given in the 
home of Dick Bite, his agent’s brother, on the outskirts 
of Birmingham, Alabama. As he always does among 
people he knows well, Joe dominated the conversation, 
talking loud and engagingly in his sawing voice. Even 
among these people—handsome football players and 
beautiful Southern belles—Joe caught the eye: white 
slacks, lemon sports shirt, a heavy gold bracelet dan- 
gling on his wrist. In his hunch-shouldered way, he 
moved from one group to another, his blonde girl friend, 
rock ’n’ roll singer Susie Storm, on his arm, his long 
black hair falling over his high collar, the hawkish face 
gleaming under the lights of the pool-side terrace. Joe 
had just finished telling of some wild experience out 
of his past, and now he was laughing about it, the long 
body jackknifing with mirth. 

He saw me walking toward the group. His face went 
stony, his sleepy eyes turned menacing. But around his 
mouth there was the look of a man trying to hold back 
laughter and I knew the Put-On was coming. 

“Get out of here,” he snarled, pushing me away from 
the group. He turned to the people with him and in 
his li’l ol Southern boy way of talking, he told them 
who I was: a writer from New York here to do a 
poison-pen article on him. Then he turned to me and 
said, “Okay, you can come over here now. But I told 
him”—he pointed to a man in the group—that he’s to 
shoot you dead if you write anything bad about me.” 

The man seemed stunned, the people in the circle 
stared. Then Joe was laughing, the Put-On accom- 
plished, and off he went somewhere else on the dark 
terrace, the laughter floating behind him. 

Joe has even been known to put on Jets’ coach Weeb 
Ewbank, In practice one day Joe threw a Pass against 
a certain defense. ‘No, Joe,” howled the stumpy Weeb. 
“Didn’t you see that linebacker right where you threw?” 

“What linebacker, Weeb?” said Joe, the face deadpan 
except for that quivering mouth. “Can’t you see all 
tight, Weeb?” And he shuttled his hand in front of 
Weeb's eyes. 

“Gee, Joe,” said Weeb, up on the balls of his feet, 
peering over the defensive line. “I’m sure there was a 
linebacker there. . . .” 

Then Joe was shaking with silent laughter and Weeb 
had become victim No. 1508 of a Namath Put-On. 

But sometimes the Put-On has put Joe into a lot of 
trouble. After Houston beat the Jets, 24-0, last season, 
a writer asked Joe why the team had looked so bad. 
“Booze and broads,” said Joe offhandedly, 

It came out that way in newspapers all across the 
country. New York writers grumbled that booze and 
broads were ruining Joe and the Jets. “I didn’t deny 
it,” Joe says now. “I did say booze and broads. But sure 
I was putting him on. We came ready to play; we just 
got beat.’ 


A taste for good beverages and a liking for the com- 
pany of beautiful girls, however, are very much a part 
of Joe’s personality. It must come as no secret to anyone 
reading these pages that Joe’s fondness for the fancy 
things of life has earned him a playboy’s reputation. 
When he played for Bear Bryant at Alabama, he was 
suspended from the squad for some escapade. When he 
came to the Jets as the $400,000 quarterback, one re- 
porter wrote: “If he could get into trouble in Tuscaloosa, 
what’s he going to do in Manhattan with $400,000?” 

Well, he could be seen at the bar in Toots Shor’s. He 
could be seen in East Side discotheques until two or 
three in the morning. He could show up late for practice, 
a custom that won him the award last season for being 
the most fined of all the Jets. 

And you know what all that running around did to 
Joe and the Jets. In 1965 he was the AFL Rookie-of-the- 
Year and the Jets finished second in the East—the 
highest the team had ever finished. That year he was 
the league’s Most-Valuable-Player in the AFL All- 
Star game. In 1966 he was picked on at least one second 
All-League team, behind Len Dawson. He completed 
19 touchdown passes, three of them in the final game of 
the season to beat Boston, 38-28, a loss that deprived the 
Patriots of the Eastern Division title, 

When you add it all up, you have to conclude that no 
quarterback in this decade has come into pro football 
and risen so high so fast. Not John Hadl, not George 
Mira, not Fran Tarkenton. Nobody. In the past 15 years, 
in fact, only Johnny Unitas established himself faster 
as a pro quarterback. But not even Unitas became a 
Superstar at the box office so quickly. After two years 
as a pro, Joe Namath, only 24, is a name more famous 
than anyone, apart from Unitas and Bart Starr, in pro 
football today. 

And he has done all this while throwing on two 
aching, swollen knees, “the worst looking knees I’ve 
ever seen,” said Sam DeLuca, who was Jet offensive 
captain last year. Joe’s right knee was damaged in 
college, and it collapsed umder him one day while he 
stood on a practice field. In 1965 surgeons dug loose 
cartilage out of the knee and said he'd be just fine. But 
the knee pained Joe and around the AFL the word was: 
Blitz and you'll always know where to find him because 
he can’t run. But get to him quick. Nobody gets rid of 
the ball faster. 

In one game two Houston linemen blew by blockers 
to nail Joe chest high. “We looked at the movies the 
next day, and you wouldn’t believe it,” says Jet flanker 
Don Maynard. “Those two guys smacked into Joe and 
ate him up. You could see Joe’s elbow actually resting 
on one guy’s shoulder as he threw.” Yet Namath flicked 
the ball some 55 yards to Maynard for a touchdown. 

But the right knee hurt and then the left knee began 
to flare painfully, a Jabbing pain that punished for 
hours and left a throbbing ache, The pain was caused 
by an inflamed tendon; it had become inflamed because, 
said the doctors, Joe was running differently to favor 
the right knee. They put braces and tapes on the knees 
and shot them with cortisone to reduce the swelling. At 
practice, when he didn’t get the shots, Joe hobbled 
around, grimacing, like he had broken glass for kneecaps. 

“Psychologically it was a feat for him to go out there 
with those old-man’s knees,” says DeLuca, who 
played in front of Joe at offensive guard until he 
damaged his own knee in a preseason game last August. 
“It’s tough enough out there when you can go 100 per- 
cent. When you can go only 50 percent, you got ta be 
thinking: How will I do? Will I get hurt because I 
can’t go all-out? It has to affect you. But I’ll say this 
for Joe and I admire him for it: Not once did I ever 
hear him complain about the pain or use the knees as 
a crutch when he had a bad day.” 

After the 1966 season, surgeons operated again on the 
right knee, taking out more cartilage, then transferring 
a tendon to firm up the knee. This summer at the Jets’ 
camp in Peekskill, Joe was running better than he had 
since he became a pro, so Ewbank inserted more roll- 
outs and play-action passes into the Jets’ playbook. 
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Writers raved about “a new Namath.” In previous 
years he was sometimes snappish with writers; this 
August he was answering questions easily. But a week 
before the first exhibition game, he ran back to throw 
and the left knee exploded pain “like it wasn’t going to 
stop for months,” he said later. He tried to lean on the 
knee and he thought it would give way under him; he 
felt no life in it. 

Doctors reassured him: This was the same old ten- 
donitis in the left knee. The right knee—“the bad knee 
—was fine,” they said, better than they had hoped. “The 
tendonitis is only temporary,” they told Joe, “like a 
tennis elbow or a tooth cavity—painful but not serious. 
Over the short term cortisone will reduce the inflamma- 
tion; over the long term the tendon will heal itself.” 

But the pain seemed to depress Joe. That weekend he 
went to New York with a teammate; they came back 
late to camp and Weeb smacked Joe with his first fine 
of 1967. Some of the Jets began to grumble. “We were 
beginning to think,” said Sam DeLuca, “that $50 fines 
were to Joe what 50 cents would be to the rest of us.” 

On the following Thursday evening, 24 hours before 
the first exhibition game, Joe came to see Weeb in his 
office. In loud, angry voices, they argued about the fine. 
Joe said he wanted to go to New York. Weeb said no. 

Joe stamped out of the office, jumped into the gold 
Cadillac and minutes later was hurtling down the high- 
way toward Manhattan’s winking lights. “IT had a lot 
of personal problems,” he told me the next day. “I just 
wanted to get alone with myself.” He laughed harshly. 
“Just get alone. And look what happened.” 

What happened was that he went to several East 
Side watering spots. Along the way he met a buddy, 
some girls, and at the Open End—a club one block from 
his apartment—the sports editor of a weekly magazine. 
By now it was close to three in the morning, and as 
will happen at those hours, there were misunderstand- 
ings. Blows were or were not struck. The magazine 
editor said they were. In any case, in early September, 
Namath was threatened with a law suit. 

The next morning Joe was awakened early by a phone 
call from Ewbank. The coach told Joe there were stories 
abroad that he was going to quit. Were they true? No, 
they weren’t true, said Joe. Then get up to camp, 
snapped Weeb. A contrite Joe said he would. 

In the players’ rooms at the Peekskill Military Acad- 
emy, the Jets seethed. “There goes our chance for a 
championship,” said one veteran. “We felt that Joe had 
run out and left us holding the bag,”’ said Sam DeLuca 
later, “There were rumors: that Joe was holding out 
for more money, that he had gone to New York for 
some selfish reason. We didn’t think he could pay a fine 
big enough to pay the debt he owed us. It was not a 
question of a fine anymore, It was a question of his 
moral obligation, as our leader, to make bed check and 
to do what everyone else did.” ; 

Near two o’clock that afternoon, Joe arrived at 
Weeb’s office. He looked haggard and worried, his face 
matted with beard. “Is Weeb in?” he asked someone. 
Before the man could answer, Sam DeLuca appeared. 
“There’s been a lot of garbage floating around,” DeLuca 
said to Joe. “We want to straighten out some things.” 

“Sure,” said Joe. He went with DeLuca to a room 
where the players had gathered, the coaches for the 
moment barred. Joe apologized for leaving camp. He 
said he had certain personal problems that he hoped he 
could work out in New York. He hadn’t worked them 
out and he had been wrong to go to New York. 

"He didn’t define what his personal problems were,” 
said DeLuca later. “But he did convince us he had 
personal problems. We didn’t condone what he did, but 
we believed him.” 

The coaches were admitted. Suddenly, as will happen 
at such soul-baring sessions, a number of gripes were 
thrown out into the open. Players told why they were 
unhappy with certain coaches. “Things that had been 
hush-hush for a long time were suddenly being talked 
about,” a player said later. 

“The meeting helped the entire team,” DeLuca said 


later. “A jot of problems were solved. But the big 
thing was, Joe convinced us he hadn’t left for selfish 
reasons. It also helped Joe. I think, to understand just 
how important he is to this team. He was amazed, 
really amazed, to learn that what he did could affect 
us so greatly.” 

After the meeting the players quietly ate steak din- 
ners, then took off by car and bus for the game that 
night against the Patriots in Bridgeport, Connecticut, a 
two-hour drive away. I rode with Joe, As he eased his 
car down the driveway of the Academy, he held a cold 
can of soda pop against his temple. “My head is aching,” 
he said. ‘This is ridiculous, a game tonight, the way I 
feel.” He laughed. “I hope it rains, storms, anything, 
maybe they’ll call it off.” 

We were following defensive backs Ray Abruzzese 
and Jim Hudson, who were in Ray’s Thunderbird, but 
Ray took a wrong turn. ‘‘We’re late,” said Joe, frown- 
ing. “Now all I need to do is not show up for the game.’ 
He blinked, the eyeballs seeming to pop. “I got to get 
something for my head.” 

He maneuvered his car close to Ray’s. Jim Hudson 
lateraled over a jar of Bufferin. Joe swallowed two pills. 

Somewhere in Connecticut Joe stopped to get direc- 
tions from a car that had pulled up behind us. The 
car’s passenger was a middle-aged, plump lady who 
stared at the sleepy-eyed, bearded man shambling 
toward her. Hastily she rolled up her window and locked 
the door. 

“Ma’am,” hollered Joe through the closed window, 
“could you tell us the way to Bridgeport?” 

The woman just looked at him, mouth wide. But 
maybe it was the soft way Joe said “Ma’am” in that 
sugary Southern accent. She rolled down the window 
a few inches and gave him directions. 

“Thank you, Ma’am,” said Joe, bowing slightly. For 
an instant I thought he might kiss her hand, something 
I’ve seen him do with a cavalier’s flourish. The woman 
rolled the window down all the way now, smiling as Joe 
walked back to his car. 

As we drove toward Bridgeport, I shouted a question 
over the sounds of Sonny and Cher on the radio. Would 
Joe be driving back to New York after the game? “I 
hope I go to New York,” he said, unsmiling. “It’s better 
to go to New York than go to a hospital. In this game 
you never know.” 

Did his knee hurt him? “That doesn’t bother me, the 
hurting,” he said. “It will always hurt. What bothers 
me is something happening and just falling down on it 
someday.” | 

We talked about the family problems that had made 
him want to get off by himself in New York, His older 
brother had been bothered by a slipped spinal dise. 
Suddenly his legs had become paralyzed, gone lifeless. 
It was only a temporary condition, thought the doctors, 
but they might have to operate. His mother, back home 
with the brother in Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, was dis- 
traught. Joe had tried to reassure her on the phone but 
she had been crying. 

“And now the news .. .” shouted a radio announcer. 
Joe flicked the dial to another station. The big sports 
story of the day was about himself and he didn’t seem 
eager to hear it. 

His mother had good reason to be worried, said Joe. 
“About ten years ago,” he said, steering the car with his 
fingertips, “my uncle got up from a chair and he just 
fell down. Collapsed. He lay there and I remember he 
was laughing and saying. ‘This is silly, I’m all right.’ 
But he couldn’t stand up. They took him to the hospital. 
His spine had just given way. I never did find out what 
caused it. He kept saying he was going to be all right, 
but I remember I went to see him in the hospital—I 
guess I was about 14—and it was horrible, the way he 
looked, In three days he was dead.” 

As Namath talked about that sudden death in the 
family, his hand happened to be resting on his right 
knee, the one he hurt in a college football game. This is 
the knee that collapsed under him in practice three 
years ago, the knee the doctors now say will be okay. 


“‘Psychologically it was a feat for him to go out there 
with those old-man’s knees’’ 


As we cruised into Bridgeport, Joe brightened. ‘This 
side of my head doesn’t hurt,” he said, massaging behind 
his right ear, tousling the long black hair. ‘Now if I 
can just get the other side feeling good.’”’ He looked out 
the window. “Are we playing here tonight?” 

“In two hours,” I said. 

“Impossible,” he said. “No way I can play.” But the 
mouth was moving, repressing laughter. 

The game was a real laugher, provoking one spectator 
to suggest that Joe Namath should jump camp before 
every game. The Jets banged hard into the Patriots, 
halfback Emerson Boozer bulled through tackles, and 
Namath threw with clear-headed precision. The second 
time the Jets had the ball, he threw to fullback Matt 
Snell, then drilled a pass into George Sauer’s chest on 
the Boston 23. Seconds later Boozer toppled into the end 
zone and New York led, 7-0. 

The next time Joe had the ball, he completed three 
dart-like passes in four tries, moving the Jets from 
their own 31 to the Boston 21. From there Boozer ran 
around end, spinning through two tacklers to score. 

They led 28-0 at the end of the first period and Joe 
came out of the game, having completed four of six 
(one was dropped) for 48 yards. The Jets won the 
game, 55-13, but in the steamy dressing room, the re- 
porters’ questions were of the night before in New 
York. Would Ewbank fine Joe? Ewbank would think 
it over. During the game Jets’ owner David “Sonny” 
Werblin had come to the sideline, put an arm around 
Joe and talked to him. After the game Werblin told 
reporters he hoped Ewbank would not fine Joe. 

The reporters headed toward Namath, who was tug- 
ging off his uniform. A cold, unsmiling Namath said 
he had personal problems, that he hadn’t punched any- 
body, and please go talk to my agent. 

His agent is Mike Bite, a lean and personable Bir- 
mingham lawyer who was here for the game. No, said 
Bite, he had no comment. A few minutes later we were 
driving back to New York, Joe and I in the front seat, 
Mike in the rear. I was driving and near New York we 


zipped by a red T-Bird. Joe let out a loud “Yow!” 
frightening me so badly I almost let go of the wheel. 
We had passed Ray Abruzzese, who had started 15 min- 
utes earlier than us, and Joe showed more excitement 
about this triumph than anything else all day. 

On a street near Joe’s apartment, Ray caught up with 
us. “How did you get down so fast?” said Ray. “Hell,” 
said Namath, “we stopped twice to eat.” 

Up in Joe’s penthouse, some friends had gathered. 
Joe’s place is talked about with some awe even by New 
Yorkers who have lavish apartments of their own. There 
is wood paneling, a sweeping suede-covered couch, early 
American cabinets, hi-fi speakers and color TV, an or- 
nate bar, and the famous white llama rug. The rug is 
so thick you don’t walk over it, you plow through it, the 
llama fur licking at your knees. Mike Bite stared at the 
rug, remembering its cost. “It would’ve been cheaper,” 
he said, “to have covered this floor with dollar bills.” 

The TV set was showing a tape of the Patriot game. 
At half-time an announcer talked to a Jet official. ‘Joe 
Namath,” the official said, “has a real great attitude. 
He’s always worked hard, but this year he has worked 
especially hard.” 

Joe was watching. “Wouid you believe that?” he said, 
the mouth holding back the laughter. “Would you be- 
lieve that?” 


When Joe Namath had good days last season, he threw 
to people like George Sauer, Don Maynard and Matt 
Snell and completed 232 of 471 passes. No one in the 
league threw more, no one completed more. His .493 
percentage placed him fourth in throwing behind Daw- 
son, Hadl and Tom Flores. But when Joe had bad days, 
27 of his passes were caught by the wrong people for 
an interception average of 5.7 percent, the AFL’s highest. 

The trouble, said critics, was that when Joe’s wall of 
blockers crumbled, he could not run on those bad knees. 
So he threw to tightly covered receivers instead of 
hugging the ball and taking a loss. Weeb Ewbank gives 
another reason for all those interceptions. “Young quar- 
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terbacks,” he says, “are proud of the way they can sling 
that ball to a receiver in a crowd. But they try slinging 
it in there once too often and they get intercepted.” 

I mentioned those 27 interceptions to Namath one 
evening a week after the Patriot game; we were sitting 
in his room at the Peekskill Military Academy. Ewbank 
had fined him; nobody would say for how much, but Joe 
took the loss of his money calmly enough. He had just 
dropped an Ahmad Jamal record on his portable turn- 
table, and above the sounds of the music he was saying 
there could be any number of reasons for an intercep- 
tion. On his fingers he ticked off some of the reasons: 
a bad throw by the quarterback, a faulty pattern run by 
the receiver, or simply a great play by the defense. 

He went to a closet to pull on a pair of tight yellow 
slacks. ‘“Who do you think,” he said, “is the best quar- 
terback in pro football?” 

“Unitas or Starr,” I said. 

“Right,” he said. He fished into a desk drawer and 
pulled out a football magazine. He flipped the pages 
quickly to one he’d obviously marked. He read these 
words from the magazine: “ ‘You don’t get intercepted,’ 
said Johnny Unitas, ‘if you know what you are doing.’” 

Joe looked up at me. “Unitas said that in 1958,” he 
said. “Two years later’—Joe thumbed to another page— 
“Unitas threw 378 passes. He had 24 intercepted, a 6.3 
percentage.” 

He put away the magazine. “He’s the best,’ he said. 
‘When he has 24 of them intercepted, you know it can 
happen to anyone.” 


He slipped on a Dave Brubeck record. I remarked 


that his room was the largest I’d seen at the Academy. 
“Two years ago,” he said, “there were three of us in 
this room—me and Taliaferro and John Huarte.”’ The 
Jets’ backup quarterback, Mike Taliaferro, now had a 
room across the hall and John Huarte—Heisman Trophy 


winner—was struggling to win a job. with the Patriots. 
Lots of things had happened in those two years, I said. 

“You never know what will happen,” he said. “You 
can be dead tomorrow.” I laughed, but on Joe’s face 
there were no signs of the Put-On. 

Earlier that day several Jets had told me of Joe’s 
generosity. “If he’s going out for a pizza, he asks you 
if you want one,” said a player. “If he’s got an ice cream 
cone, he’ll ask if you want a bite.” I’d noted down what 
they had said, then forgot about it; this evening I would 
see first hand just how generous Joe Namath could be. 

We were going to a movie in Peekskill, Joe and I, but 
the $400,000 quarterback had no car. He had given the 
keys of his $7500 Cadillac to a teammate. We scrounged 
a ride into town, squeezed into a sports ear. Since we 
were early for the movie, Joe went into a drugstore to 
purchase some toiletries. The clerk recognized him in- 
stantly and insisted he take a bottle of cologne as a gift. 
“Tt’?s a sample bottle,” said the druggist. “You’ll like it, 
it’s very good.” 

Namath thanked the man. We walked through the 
darkening, near-deserted streets. We talked of his fame 
and how people recognized him in Manhattan streets. 
“What does all that mean?” he said. He mentioned 
Rudolph Nureyey, the Russian ballet dancer, whom he 
had met at a nightclub opening of The Supremes. He 
talked about what a great dancer Nureyev is, yet how 
this greatness could walk down a street and be un- 
recognized. 

“Nureyev holds the world record for the most curtain 
calls,” Joe said authoritatively. “Do you know what that 
record is?” 

*A hundred?” I ventured. 

“Naw,” he said disgusted. “Eighty-nine. Do you know 
what that means? That’s near three hours those people 
sat there applauding.” 


The Namath Philosophy : 
“Being able to get up and go 
wherever you want to go— 
isn’t that what life 
is all about? ’’ 


He leaned against the fender of a car. “I’d like to see 
Nureyev perform. I’m no fan of ballet, but I'd g0 to see 
him because he’s the best.” He was staring at the 
ground. “I was thinking the other day,” he said, “that 
there are two things I should do in New York. The first 
thing, I’d like to take one of those boat tours around 
Manhattan Island. 

“The other thing, I’d like to see some of those mu- 
seums in New York. I was in a museum once. The 
Smithsonian, the one in Washington. They got a stuffed 
horse there. It’s one of the horses General Sherman rode 
when he marched to the sea, There was also a stuffed 
elephant there and the Spirit of St. Louis, Lindbergh's 
plane. They were interesting, but that stuffed horse. . . .” 

His voice trailed off. “Of course,” he said, “you have 
to go to a museum with someone who is an expert. If I 
went with another football player, I’d say to him, ‘What 
does that mean?’ and neither one of us would know the 
answer.” 

A little later we were watching the movie, The Dirty 
Dozen. Holding a large container of orange drink, Joe 
laughed loudly when the star, Lee Marvin, came on the 
screen. “Oh, he’s mean, mean,” he said, laughing loudly 
in the dark, near-empty cavern. “I’m going to like this.” 

And for a while Joe did seem to be enjoying the pic- 
ture. But halfway through the movie, a string of rag- 
gedly dressed children came down the aisle. “Joe! 
Pssst!” whispered one, “Would you sign this, please?” 

Joe signed, bending forward in the darkness to see 
the scraps of paper thrust at him, When he had finished, 
another platoon of kids flocked down the aisle; someone 
had tipped off Peekskill's autograph hunters that Joe 
was inside the theatre. But he signed paper after paper, 
looking up every once in a while to watch the Dirty 
Dozen shoot up the Nazis. At one point he said to me: 
“What happened?” I gave him a quick fill-in and he 
went back to signing papers and peeking at the movie 
whenever he could, 

Outside the theatre after the movie had ended, he 
signaled for a cab. Running to get into it, he tripped over 
a pothole in the road. “That was almost the worst injury 
of my career,” he said, which was a Put-On. But he 
wasn’t putting-on when he said, grimly, what he thought 
people would have said if he had broken his leg. 

“Falling down drunk,” he said, laughing harshly. 
“That’s what they would have said.” 

“I would have insisted you were sober,” I said. 

“They would have said you were drunk, too," he an- 
swered, real anger in his voice. 

Moments later, though, he was chatting amiably with 
the cab driver, an elderly Negro, about the geography of 
Peekskill. Suddenly Joe pulled the bottle of cologne 
from his pocket and gave it to the cab driver. “You 
might like it,” said Joe, adding, apologetically, “it's only 
a sample bottle.” 

The driver took us to Dooley’s, a place favored by the 
Jet players. At the bar Joe bought drinks for myself 
and the half-dozen Jet players who were there. "Saw a 
great movie tonight,” he said, grabbing the reins of the 
conversation. ‘‘Not an all-time epic of course. Not a 
Gunga Din, Not even an Unconquered. Just maybe one 
of the half-year’s best.” 

The mouth was holding back laughter. And the Jet 
players were laughing with him. Moments later, in the 
quick way he jumps from topic to topic, Joe was talking 
of a town in Texas where, he said, he had almost been 
killed by a scorpion. 

“Aw, a scorpion can’t kill you,” said one of the players. 

“A bumblebee can kill you,’ said Joe, his strident 
voice taking on an expert’s firmness. “Last year in the 
United States there were 18,000 deaths due to bumblebee 
bites. Look it up,” he said, jabbing a finger at me as 
the players laughed. 

A little later, just before we left to make the 10 p.m. 
bedcheck, he asked me when this story would appear. 
October, I said. He said he wondered how anyone could 
plan that far ahead—two months away—when, as he 
said, “this could be your last day, your last hour.” 

T laughed and said that after all he was only 24 years 


old. He had no reason to think he'd be dead tomorrow. 
He suddenly got up from the bar stool and said there 
Was something he wanted to play on the juke box. 


The next morning Ray Abruzzese drove Joe, Jim Hud- 
son and me to LaGuardia Airport. There we would 
board a plane with the rest of the Jets to fly to Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, for a game the next night against 
the Kansas City Chiefs. 

Jim Hudson was reading aloud a story about the Jets 
in that morning’s New York Times. ‘This football 
team,” he read, ‘“‘which deserves to be a championship 
contender, is caught up in an eternal triangle . . . The 
principals are Namath, the quarterback: Werblin, the 
owner; and Weeb Ewbank, the coach. Ewbank worries 
that Werblin spoils Namath, an impressionable young 
man with a poverty background who delights in being 
spoiled. .. .” 

“Hah!” said Joe. “So how come I get fined?” 

On the flight to Birmingham, Sonny Werblin came 
down the aisle to shake hands with the players. Heisa 
silvery-haired, square-faced man with an amiable, gen- 
tle air, and it is difficult to realize that this pleasant man 
walked into the jungle of show business as a boy and 
came out of it the multi-millionaire agent for stars. 

You sense his inner steel, though, when he talks: his 
voice a ratchety growl. “That story in the Times had 
several inaccuracies,” he said. "I didn’t think Joe should 
have been fined and I told Weeb so. I don’t think any 
player should be fined for an emotional upset. You 
noticed that Al Sherman didn’t fine Darrell Dess when 
Dess walked out of the Giant camp a few weeks ago be- 
cause of an emotional upset. 

“But I’m speaking as an owner. As a coach, I might 
think differently. First, a coach might think: Is this a 
fake emotional upset? And the coach has to live with 
the players. If I had been Weeb, maybe I would have 
fined Joe, too.” 

He denied he was spoiling Joe by being so close to 
him. “I’m close to all three players I signed,” he said. 
“Joe, Matt Snell and Billy Mathis. One of my sons, in 
fact, visits Billy during the off-season.” 

He talked about why he thinks pro football needs to 
build up stars like Namath. ‘Stars sell tickets,” he said. 
“That's why you're here doing a story on Joe and not on 
someone else. When the Yankees had stars, they ac- 
counted for 45 percent of all American League attend- 
ance, If they had those stars today, you don’t think 
they’d be drawing 500 people to a game, do you?” 

Stars, I suggested, can be temperamental, 

“A star is only a problem when he doesn’t perform,” 
he said. “The Kansas City players resented Mike Gar- 
rett because he had a no-cut contract. But he played 
Aged they won the title and they weren't unhappy 
at all.” 

Werblin looked down the cabin toward his players. 
“T'll tell you what worries me more than having trouble 
with stars,” he said. “I go up to practice and I see Negro 
ballplayers throwing the ball to Negro players, the white 
Players throwing to white players. To me, that’s the 
biggest problem, that’s the thing that could be more 
trouble to a team than anything else.” 

We landed in Birmingham and the team worked out 
that afternoon. In the evening Mike Bite and his 
brother, Dick, invited Joe and a number of the Jets to 
Dick’s rambling home in a fashionable wooded section 
outside Birmingham. Among the players who came were 
Mike Taliaferro, Dee Mackey, Curly Johnson, George 
Sauer and Paul Rochester. Also invited were Sherman 
Plunkett and Matt Snell, both Negroes, and though they 
didn’t come, I thought that Sonny Werblin might have 
been pleased that they were invited. 

The party began at seven and ended abruptly near 
ten when the players had to dash back to their motel. 
Just before he left, Namath grabbed me by an elbow 
and steered me toward a couple who had just arrived. 
“These two people,” Joe said, “they've done more for me 
than IT can ever thank them for.” The man, husky and 
in his 40s, flushed and started to say something, but Joe 
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stopped him: “Bubba,” he said, “‘you tell this writer 
what you did.” 

The man was Bubba Church, now an insurance ex- 
ecutive in Birmingham but once a big-league pitcher 
for the 1950 Philadelphia Whiz Kids. He and his wife, 
Peggy. drove me to a downtown steakhouse where we 
talked late into the night about the young manhood of 
Joe Willie Namath. 

In the winter of 1961, Bubba received a phone call 
from a Bear Bryant assistant. The Bear had a problem: 
He had a perfectly wonderful freshman quarterback out 
of Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, but the boy was unhappy 
in school and talking about taking a $50,000 bonus to 
pitch for the Baltimore Orioles. Bubba had pitched in 
Philadelphia; he knew these boys from steel mill towns, 
and he knew the pitfalls of a career in baseball. Would 
Bubba talk to the boy? 

Bubba went to see Joe. He found a homesick, scared, 
unhappy freshman. “Do you know what it can be like,” 
Bubba said to me in the steakhouse, “to be a Hungarian 
Catholic kid in the South, missing his mother, not know- 
ing anybody?” In Alabama, where talk about the foot- 
ball team is a year-round thing, there was resentment 
that this swarthy kid from the north might take the 
Tide's No. 1 quarterback job from an Alabama boy. Joe 
had felt the sting of the resentment in dozens of quips 
about the way he talked, the way he looked. 

Bubba Chureh showed Joe a warmer side of the 
South. Joe, in turn, told Bubba something of what his 
life had been like back at Beaver Falls. “As a boy,” 
Church told me, “Joe had nothing. Think of the tough- 
est times a kid could have growing up, he grew up that 
way.” 

Joe’s parents were divorced. Once, when Joe was 12, 
his father took him through the steel mill where he 
worked. The boy, who ran the streets and didn’t scare 
easily, was terrified. “It was hot and dirty and all that 
noise,” Joe says now. “It scared me half to death. I 
never went back there after that one time, never.” 

Sports could take him far away from the mills. The 
best at every sport in an area filled with good athletes, 
Joe was pursued by baseball and football scouts. ‘‘Joe’s 
mother wanted him to go to college,” Bubba Church told 
me. “None of the family had ever graduated from col- 
lege. She wanted Joe to be the first.” 

Joe promised his mother he would go to college. But 
Maryland rejected him because of his grades, A Mary- 
land coach, however, phoned Bear Bryant. An Alabama 
coach flew to Beaver Falls and brought Joe down to the 
Tuscaloosa campus a few days after practice started for 
the 1961 season. 

Right away the Bear knew that Joe could be a great 
one, “Joe is simply a great all-around athlete,” Bubba 
Church told me. “In basketball he’d play against guys 
six-foot-eight and he'd block—yes, block—their shots. 
He could dunk a ball two-handed with his back to the 
basket. Hell. even after he had the bad right knee, he 
played against the Alabama freshman team and scored 
19 points.” 

In baseball an Oriole scout told Joe he would be in 
the big leagues in two seasons. Lonely and unhappy at 
Alabama, Joe was ready to sign. “Look, Joe,’ Bubba 
Church told him, “they’ll give you a $50,000 bonus and 
you'll blow that in two years. You know you will. Then 
suppose your arm goes bad. Every pitcher knows that 
can happen—just like that. Then what have you got? 
No college degree, nothing.” 

Joe decided to stay at Alabama. He made friends with 
Southern boys, becoming as much like them as he could, 
even copying their way of talking. In the next three 
years Namath led Alabama to three bowl games and the 
Tide lost only three regular-season games. To people 
who ery real tears when Alabama loses, Joe Namath 
became a shining folk hero. Only one man was more 
revered in the state—Bear Bryant—but when the Bear 
shocked the state by suspending Joe, he had to go on 
statewide television to explain why he did it. 

Then, in 1965, came the $400,000 from the Jets. Dick 
Young of the Daily News later reported that the actual 


sum was $427,000. Young broke it down this way: 
$25,000-a-year salary for 1965, '66, '67, and ’68; a $200,- 
000 bonus spread over a number of years: a lawyer’s 
fee of $30,000; $90,000 in salaries for three of Joe’s rela- 
tives for scouting duties over a three-year period; and 
one $7000 Lincoln Continental. 

Getting “all that New York money” made Joe even 
more the idol of the state of Alabama. It is no accident 
that the Jets played two of their five exhibition games 
this summer in the state. Shortly before the game in 
Birmingham, I was standing in a motel lobby, the place 
crowded and noisy. Joe stepped off the elevator and a 
hush dropped over the lobby. People furned to stare at 
the tall, slouched figure as he walked, smiling in that 
embarrassed way he has in public, from one group to 
the other. He introduced some of his friends to other 
friends, said “sir” to the men, bowed to the ladies, the 
long black hair cascading over his collar of his $150 
black silk suit, gold flashing from his wrists. People’s 
faces lit up when-he talked to them, their mouths some- 
times agape. Bubba Church was there, Joe’s guest for 
the game, and I wondered if Bubba was remembering 
a seared freshman, 


Some 50,000 Alabamans roared that night when Joe 
Was introduced, running out from under the goalposts 
at Legion Field, the site of so many Namath triumphs 
for the Crimson Tide. ‘‘C’mon, Joe Willieeeeee,” they 
shouted. 

But for Joe Williceceee, if not a bad night, it was not 
a good one. He played only the first half, completing 11 
passes in 20 tries, but he was never able to move the 
ball into the end zone. At the half the Chiefs led, 6-0, 
and they went on to win, 30-17. 

A few days later I was sitting with Art Heyman in 
the Bishop’s Perch, a club he owns on New York’s east 
side. Art, the former Knick basketball player, now plays 
for the New York team in the new pro basketball league. 
He and Joe run together, and not necessarily around 
tracks. 

“They want this guy to be a straight arrow,” Heyman 
was saying. “But a straight arrow couldn't do what Joe 
did. A straight arrow couldn’t go out and play on the 
knees he had, A straight arrow couldn’t get hit and get 
up and say, ‘That mucker isn’t going to catch me again, 
no matter how much it hurts.’ That took brass, All- 
American brass, the kind of brass you only find in a 
guy who lives the way Joe lives.” 

Well, maybe, I thought. But in thinking later about 
Joe and how he lives and what it will do to him, I 
thought maybe Sam DeLuca was closer to the truth. 
“Sure you hear he stays out to two or three o’clock in 
the morning,” said Sam. “That would wreck me. But 
we're all different. It doesn’t hurt Joe. He’s used to 
living that way. I trust Joe. J trust his word that he 
would not do anything to hurt himself which would 
hurt the team.” 

Then, too, of course, Sam DeLuca knows how Joe 
thinks about football. At Peekskill this summer the Jets 
were practicing short-pass plays. The offensive linemen 
were supposed to fire out at the knees of the defense. 
People can get hurt being whacked across the knees, so 
Sam would yell, “fire protection” and the defensive 
players slowed down their charge, It was all very cozy 
and nobody got hurt. 

But one evening, while they both were lazing in the 
twilight outside the dormitory, Joe turned to Sam and 
said he wasn’t getting a true picture of the defense on 
those short passes because the defensive linemen weren’t 
charging to where they would be in a game. Then Joe 
said: *“T don’t think you can give 100 percent in a game, 
Sam, if you don’t give 100 percent in practice.” 

Sam agreed, and the offense stopped tip- 
ping off the defense that they were fir- 
ing out. But Sam was a little surprised 
by what Joe had said. I was, too, and I’m 
sure Art Heyman will be if he reads this. 
I mean, it was such a straight-arrow thing 
to say. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO BECOME A 


TELEVISION OR RADIO SPORTSCASTER? 


Shown above in the Shea Stadium broadcast booth is Directing Faculty Member 


erle Harmon, voice of the New 


York Jets. With him, during the game, are two Career Academy broadcast students on a field training assignment. 


Here’s your opportunity to learn from the ex- 
perts — at home or in one of our many studio 
schools 


Free voice analysis tells you if you have the 
“hidden talent” 


The exciting, rewarding life of a broadcast person- 
ality is the dream of thousands of people who possess 
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intensive, professional training and free placement 
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Student broadcasters are shown prac- 
ticing pro football telecasting tech- 
niques they have learned. 


8 “Broadcast Greats” Guide Your Training — 
Shape Your Future 
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vestigate their broadcasting potential. 
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“IT’S EASIER TO HUSTLE IN THE BIG LEAGUES” 


(Continued from page 61) 

Rod Carew, sleek and lean and boy- 
ishly handsome, laughed. He has rea- 
son to be happy. In 1966 the native 
of Panama was playing in the Class A 
Carolina League. In 1967, he became 
the regular second-baseman of the 
Minnesota Twins and kept his average 
above .300 most of the season. He was 
the only rookie voted to the American 
League All-Star team, and as Septem- 
ber approached he seemed to have 
lapped the field for Rookie-of-the- 
Year honors. 

The telephone was ringing as Carew 
and Valdespino entered the room. 
“That must be my girl,” said the 21- 
year-old Carew. He shrugged. “Well, 
she’s not really my girl. I met her here 
on the last trip and took her out.” 

He fielded the phone on the second 
ring and in an instant was flashing 
that infectious smile of his. “Hi, how 
are you?” he said into the phone. 
“Yeah, just got in from Boston . . . 
we lost, you know .. . right, tomor- 
row’s another day ” Standing 
there in his neat, deep-blue suit and 
dark, trim tie, he spoke to the girl 
casually with college-boy manners. 

“How about 9:30? ... what’s the 
address? .. . okay, see you soon.” He 
hung up and smiled. Smooth and easy. 

That’s how Carew’s play has been 
described. So smooth and easy, in fact, 
that he has been rapped for not hust- 
ling. “It might look that way,” says 
Yankee shortstop Ruben Amaro, “but 
it’s not so. He does things so effort- 
lessly that he looks like he’s not try- 
ing. But he is.” 


“He’s so fluid,’ says Twins’ pub- 
licity director Tom Mee, “that he 
doesn’t look as if he’s running at full 
speed. But he makes close plays out 
of routine grounders to second.” 

In his own behalf, Carew says, “It’s 
true I used to play back on my heels 
and it looked like I wasn’t hustling. 
But that’s my style of play. Now they 
have me charging balls. I always try 
to make the hard plays look easy.” 

Carew didn’t make the team bus to 
D.C. Stadium at 5:30 the next after- 
noon. He got there before the main 
contingent arrived. “I took a cab over 
at 4:30,” he explained, pulling on a 
pair of cotton long-johns he always 
wears under his baseball pants. “I 
like to get to the ballpark early. 
Don’t like waiting around the hotel.” 

Pre-game practice was cut to allow 
time for a home-run-hitting, relay- 
throwing and egg-tossing contest be- 
tween the Twins and Senators. As the 
fun and games were about to begin, a 
perspiring Carew returned to the club- 
house to dry off and change uniforms. 
He was sitting in front of his locker 
rubbing a towel down the back of his 
neck when catcher Earl Battey came 
up and whispered something to him. 

“Some friends of mine are out in 
the stands,” he said. “I’m gonna go out 
and say hello.” ’ 

Outside, he walked along the third- 
base box seats searching the stands 
for his friends. Coach Early Wynn, 
who was scheduled to pitch to the 
Twins’ hitters during the home-run 
contest, was standing around holding 
a ball and glove and looking as lone- 
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some as an ex-pitcher can look with- 
out a catcher. Suddenly he was no 
longer lonesome as he snapped at 
Carew: “Get a glove and loosen me 
up.” Carew shot a sour look in Wynn’s 
direction, but you could see it was 
all a put-on. He quickly scooped up 
a first-baseman’s mitt on the Minne- 
sota bench, went back on the field and 
took a catcher’s crouch. 

There was a time when little things 
like this would truly have upset 
Carew. He would sulk, grow moody 
and worry some more. “I used to get 
down on myself a lot,” he says. “When 
I was going good, everything was fine. 
But if I was in a slump, I'd really be 
low. I guess I showed it.” That vio- 
lated Player Etiquette Rule No. 1: 
Don’t brood. Behavior like that can 
only get you labeled as having a bad 
attitude. 

On top of that, Carew is honest 
enough to admit he didn’t always try 
as hard as he could. “Look, I give 
100 percent now,” he says, “Some- 
times, I try to give more. It’s easier 
up here. But in the minors, it’s hard 
to get yourself up every day. Some 
days I'd go out to the park and I 
didn't feel like playing. You’re play- 
ing on poor ballfields and dressing in 
shabby clubhouses with maybe two, 
three showers. I mean, I would see 
roaches crawling on the walls in some 
of them. The conditions aren’t the 
best. There’s hardly*anybody in the 
stands. But here, it’s different. You 
hear the fans and they make you want 
to play better. It’s easier to hustle in 
the big leagues.” 

With labels like “bad attitude” and 
‘no hustle,” it’s quite conceivable that 
Carew could have been in the minors 
for a long time. But he had some 
things going for him. He swung a 
lively bat. He could run, And, prob- 
ably most important of all, Calvin 
Griffith liked him. Calvin Griffith is 
the president of the Minnesota Twins. 

Griffith personally scouted Carew 
in last fall’s Florida Instructional 
League. The kid had batted .325, .303 
and .292 in his three years in the 
minors, and second base was a key 
problem position for the Twins. After 
hitting .297 and leading the league 
with 20 stolen bases, Carew went 
home to Brooklyn, where his family 
had settled in 1964, and got ready to 
put in two weeks of duty as a Marine 
reservist. Then one day he received 
a phone call from Griffith, who told 
him: “You can play as high as you 
want this year. Denver or the big 
leagues. You have all the tools. It’s 
up to you.” And he left him with this 
thought: “You can be the All-Star 
second-baseman.” 

“T really didn’t think I'd jump from 
Class A to the big leagues,” Carew 
says, “but I made up my mind to go 
to spring training and work my head 
off. I knew they wanted to send me 
to Triple A, but how could they know 
if I was ready or not? If ‘you have 
confidence in yourself, it’s the biggest 
asset you can have, I knew I could 
hit major-league pitching.” 

That’s another thing about Carew. 
He talks with a candor that repudi- 
ates traditional rookie timidity and 
with a sparkle and articulateness that 
belies the fact he has only a high- 
school education. 

When the Twins went to spring 
training last March, Sam Mele, wha 
was then managing the club, was not 
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among Carew’s boosters. At first, in 
fact, he quibbled with Griffith about 
playing him at all. Sam simply didn’t 
think the kid was ready and wanted 
to shoot for a pennant with his more 
experienced hands. But Griffith in- 
sisted that Carew play the early ex- 
hibition games, and it was probably 
over Mele’s objections that he did. 

So Carew played his way onto the 
club, slowly. His hitting in the first 
few games was sporadic. “I was tak- 
ing a lot of pitches,” he recalls, “a 
lot of called third strikes. I didn’t 
want to get caught chasing too many 
pitches. They wanted me to go for 
their pitch. I wanted my pitch.” Fi- 
nally, Mele took him aside and told 
him to wake up and swing the bat 
more. “He told me not to let them 
get away with anything. After that, 
I started getting my hits.” 

In the season’s opener against the 
Orioles, the lefthanded-hitting Carew 
hit a 2-2 pitch off Dave McNally for 
a single up the middle. He got an- 
other one off Moe Drabowsky in his 
third at-bat. “I was so nervous,” he 
says, “I thought my legs would run 
right out from under me.” 


or a while, it was a slap hit here 

a bloop hit there, as Carew sprayed 
the ball to all fields. Sixteen of his 
first 58 hits were scratches, leg hits of 
one kind or another. But on May 8, 
in a game against the Senators, he 
went five-for-five, collecting four sin- 
gles and a double, and the next night 
he went three-for-four. The eight- 
for-nine spurt hiked his average from 
.266 to .342. “Everything just sort of 
boomed right in there for me,” Carew 
says, ‘They were all good hits, line 
drives.” 

By now a confirmed Carew man, 
Mele appraised his hot rookie a cou- 
ple of weeks later before a Memorial 
Day doubleheader in New York. “I 
figured he could hit and I knew he 
could run,’ Sam said, “but it’s his 
fielding that’s surprised me. He's been 
simply amazing in the field. Amazing. 
At first, he was a quiet kid, but then 
I told him he has to speak up more 
and he did, That’s another thing about 
him, You tell him something and he 
does it. He learns fast. I rarely see 
him make the same mistake twice.” 

“When J first see him in spring 
training,” said shortstop Zoilo Ver- 
salles, “I shake my head and say to 
myself, ‘Oh, oh.’ I thought I'd have 
a lot of trouble with him. But no. No 
trouble. He worked hard. He amaze 
me how sure his hands are. Such sure 
hands. He charge a ground ball real 
good. He has everything it takes to 
be a damn good star.” 

Carew is one of the few young 
Twins who did not get a boost up the 
ladder from Cal Ermer, the organiza- 
tion man who replaced Mele as man- 
ager on June 9. That’s because Rod 
skipped the Triple A way-stations 
where Ermer worked. But Cal saw 
him on a couple of occasions. “He was 
so crude,” Ermer says. “At the plate, 
he slapped everything. But now, he 
is showing some real pulling power, 
which is helping him. The lefthanders 
don’t seem to bother him much—I've 
seen him hang in there against some 
good ones. His fielding has improved 
{remendously. It's remarkable how 
fast he has progressed. He has good 
range and a flip arm, but he still has 
a lot to learn about, making the dou- 
ble play. Martin is helping him with 
that, He talks to him all the time 
about everything he does.” 


If Cal Griffith is Carew’s patron 
saint, then Billy Martin is his parish 
priest. Martin instructs Carew in ev- 
erything, from making the double 
play, to running the bases, to the vir- 
tues of clean living. “Billy’s worked 
me hard,” Carew says, “and I’ve loved 
it. Lcouldn't find a better guy to teach 
me about playing second base. That’s 
why I’m going so good.” 

Says Martin: “He had a tendency 
to pout and he had some growing up 
to do. Sure, I talked to him and 
worked with him, but he still had to 
do it himself. He matured.” 

He was born Rodney Cline Carew 
on October 1, 1945, in Gatun, Panama 
Canal Zone. His mother, Olga, who 
seemed to have a gift for names, 
named him after the doctor who de- 
livered him on the train taking her 
to the clinic. (He has two older 
sisters, Sheridan and Diana, a younger 
brother, Brie, named after his father, 
and a younger sister, Dorinne.) Rod's 
father was a construction worker and 
his mother a domestic. 


It was obviously a matriarchal fam- 
ily and Olga Carew stressed strong 
educations for her children and saw 
to it that they did their homework. 
On the sun-drenched fields of Gatun, 
Rod learned to play baseball as a 
shortstop in the Little League. 

At night, he would listen to the 
broadeasts from Ebbets Field and 
make plans to be a_ big-leaguer. 
“When I was nine or ten, I told my 
mother I was gonna play baseball 
like Jackie Robinson and all those 
big guys and she said, ‘Oh, you're 
not either.’ She always wanted us to 
be more interested in schoolwork. I 
once thought about being a doctor.” 

_Olga Carew’'s influence took a de- 
cisive turn in 1962, when she decided 
the family should move to the United 
States. They settled in an apartment 
at 15ist Street and Broadway, in 
Manhattan, and Rod enrolled in 
George Washington High School. 

In 1964, Rod found out about an 
amateur team called the New York 
Cavaliers and went down for a try- 
out. After seeing him hit a 400-foot 
shot, the manager, a man named Sam 
Commando, said, “Sure, we can use 
you,” and he made Rod his shortstop. 
“T was the only colored guy on the 
club,” he says, 

Through Sam Commando, Herb 
Stein, who scouts the New York area 
for the Twins, came out to look af 
Carew. He liked what he saw, and 
about a week later Rod was invited 
to a try-out when the Twins came to 
Yankee Stadium. 

He worked out at short and second 
and then stepped into the batting cage 
to take some cuts against coach Ed 
FitzGerald. “I hit the ball pretty 
good,” he remembers, “some into the 
bullpen. I know I did pretty good, be- 
cause a couple of times FitzGerald 
looked up in surprise at me.” After 
graduating from high schoo] a couple 
of weeks later, Rod signed with the 
Twins for what he describes as a 
modest bonus. He was shipped to their 
Melbourne, Florida, team in the Cocoa 
Rookie League, where he says “my 
hitting was terrific, but my fielding 
was erratic,” 

The raw kid batted .325 and stole 
14 bases in the abbreviated 52-game 
schedule and was promoted the fol- 
lowing year to Orlando. It, was prob- 
ably here where the first rumblings 
of a recalcitrant nature were heard. 
He hit .303, rapped 20 doubles and 


stole 52 bases in 125 games. “I thought 
I stole more,” he says. Not all of his 
hits were line drives, either. ‘Blooper 
ball,’ they’d say, and some of the guys 
cut me up behind my back. They were 
jealous, I guess. But why? I always 
pulled for my teammates. I never had 
anything bad to say about them. But 
that’s when I really got down on my- 
self,” Rod says. “T didn’t give 100 per- 
cent all the time.” 


n 1966, at Wilson in the Carolina 

League, Rod hit .292, stole 28 bases 
and came under the influence of man- 
ager Vern Morgan. “He was like a 
father to me,’ Rod says. “He told me 
you can’t sit down in this game. If 
they want you to catch, and you want. 
to play, then you go out there and 
do it. He told me there's only one 
place to play—the majors.” 

Looking back at the so_ recently 
crucial events of his life is like view- 
ing it on a CinemaScope-sized screen 
for Rod, “My mother still can’t be- 
lieve all this has happened to me,’ 
he says. “She still cries whenever she 
comes to a game.” His making the 
All-Star team still astounds him and 
his candidacy for Rookie-of-the-Year 
kept him cautiously hopeful im the 
closing weeks of the season. 

He knows he still has much to learn 
before the game is as easy to play as 
he makes it look. “I do have trouble 
with the curve ball,” he says. “A lot 
of times I give up on it. I shouldn't, 
And they’re pitching me _ different 
now. They started me outside. Now, 
everything is in tight. So, I give them 
more of the plate and go for the op- 
posite field.” f 

Earlier in the year, he was guilty 
of making rookie mistakes on the 
bases—speed had nothing to do with 
it. He ran with his head down and 
sometimes took imprudent chances. 
In one game against the Yankees, he 
came up as a pinch-hitter in the ninth 
inning with the Twins trailing 6-1. He 
lashed a drive into the right-field cor- 
ner for what appeared to be a double, 
but when he reached second he kept 
right on going and slid into third sev- 
eral steps ahead of the throw. “That 
was one of my many lapses,” Rod 
said afterward. “I wasn’l using my 
head there. I took a look and saw 
Bill Robinson was having trouble 
with it, so I went, I shouldn't have 
done it.” : 

Cal Ermer says he didn’t mind see- 
ing Carew stretch the hit. “He made 
it easy,’ he says, “the way he runs. 
He glides, But I would guess that 
Martin had something to say to him 
later about keeping the game situa- 
tion in mind. But I want him to run 
more. He hasn’t got a good jump yet. 
He’s been picked off a few times, and 
it seems every time he goes down on 
a steal, a perfect throw nails him. I 
don’t want him to lose his confidence. 
He should be more aggressive out 
there.” ; 

Billy Martin says, “What I'm main- 
ly concerned with is getting him to 
make the double play better. It’s more 
difficult than it looks. I want him to 
be able to make it five different ways, 
depending on how and where the ball 
is thrown. It has to be automatic. 
Right now, he’s concerned with the 
man coming into the bag. But the ball 
makes the play, not the man. He’s 
gonna be a real good second-baseman 
some day.” 

It. shouldn’{ take long now. After 
all, it's easier in the big leagues. 
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BEHIND THE RED SOX TURNABOUT 


(Continued from page 27) 
was himself. We’ll have no more of 
that. Anybody who plays for me will 
put the ballclub first and himself 
second.” 

And that was just what happened. 
Whenever we needed a run, we went 
after it any way we could. No matter 
who came up, it was his job to move 
a base-runner up and forget his per- 
sonal records. This went for everyone, 
sluggers and banjo-hitters alike. 

Tony Conigliaro, a righthanded pull 
hitter, followed me in the batting 
order. We've got a short left-field 
fence at Fenway Park which Conig- 
liaro loves because he can rattle base 
hits off it and belt homers over it. 
But six times this year he tried to 
push the ball behind me to move me 
from first base to second, or from 
second to third. 

In Chicago last August, I hit two 
homers in the first game of a Sunday 
doubleheader that climaxed a big 
series. That put me in a tie with 
Harmon Killebrew for the league 
home-run leadership and added to my 
RBI leadership. Any other year I 
would have gone for the fences the 
rest of the night, but Gary Peters was 
hot in the second game and all any 
of us worried about was getting on 
base. 

In the ninth inning I came up with 
the score tied, nobody out and Jerry 
Adair on first. When I got the bunt 
sign, I bunted—badly, I might add, 
since I forced Adair at second—but it 
never occurred to me to question the 
sign. My job was to try to move Adair 
up so somebody else could drive him 
home. Before this year I would have 
tried to do it myself. 

But before this year everybody was 
trying to do things himself. Big Stu 
really was no worse than the rest of 
us. We weren’t winning games, so we 
just salvaged what we could for our- 
selves. In 1963, for example, I led the 
league in batting and Stuart in RBI, 
but we finished seventh, so how much 
good did either of us do the team? Yet 
I didn’t consider the season a total 
loss, and neither did Stu. 

That 1963 club looked better than it 
really was. We had youth—Dick Ra- 
datz, Earl Wilson, Dave Morehead, Lu 
Clinton, Chuck Schilling, Gary Geiger, 
Bob Tillman, myself. We had Stuart 
at first, Schilling at second, Eddie 
Bressoud at short and Frank Malzone 
at third. Clinton, Geiger and I were 
the outfielders. Tilly and Russ Nixon 
shared the catching, and besides Ra- 
datz, Wilson and Morehead, the pitch- 
ing staff included guys like Monbou- 
quette, Ike Delock and Gene Conley. 
Not a great team, but not a bad one. 
When the season began, I thought we 
had a chance. 

And for the first half it looked as if 
we might. Pesky, a rookie manager, 
had us hustling and working together 
so well that even Stuart got into the 
act. He was talking pennant along 
with the rest of us right up to the All- 
Star break, 

Then, suddenly, we collapsed, really 
collapsed, I never saw a ballclub lose 
it so fast. If was unbelievable, one of 
the mysteries of my baseball career. 
To this day I don’t know what hap- 
pened, All I know is that we inter- 
rupted two long losing streaks with 
one or two wins and nosedived deep 
into the second division. By Labor 
Day, we were completely disorganized, 
hopelessly bogged down, with every- 


one going his own way. Pesky never 
could pick up the pieces and put them 
together again. 

Pesky and I got along all right that 
season, but we had a massive mis- 
understanding the following fall. Just 
before the season ended, Pesky had 
been quoted as saying he had made 
a lot of mistakes as manager, Some 
weeks later, I was asked what I 
thought of the Red Sox chances in 
1964. “Well,”’ I said, “in order to im- 
prove, the ballclub will have to im- 
prove, I’ll have to improve and, as 
Pesky himself said, he’ll haye to im- 
prove.” 

I think everything would have been 
all right if I had been quoted word for 
word, but the story came out that I 
had originated all three criticisms—of 
the club, of myself and of the man- 
ager. Actually, I had originated only 
two. As far as the manager was con- 
cerned, I had simply paraphrased his 
own quotes, and said so, But the 
damage had been done, and from then 
on, relations between Pesky and me 
were always strained. Despite our 
coolness towards each other, there 
was only one unpleasant incident, 

I woke up in Cleveland one morn- 
ing with a temperature of 102, and 
went to the ballpark not knowing 
whether I could play or not. I told 
coach Harry Malmberg I’d start the 
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ta State—Shockers, Texas 
Tech—Raiders. 15 False, Bob 
Allison led the league in 1963 
with 99,16 ¢c. 


game, but didn’t know how long I'd 
last. My first time up I could hardly 
swing the bat, so I asked the coach to 
tell Pesky to take me oul. When Pesky 
left me in, I took a burn that built up 
as the game progressed. I was sure 
Pesky was taking advantage of me. 
I was so mad I didn’t run out a 
groundball in the eighth, 

Back in Boston, Pesky benched me. 
When I asked him why, he said, “Be- 
cause you didn’t hustle in Cleveland.” 

“How could you expect me _ to 
hustle with a temperature of 102?” I 


said. 

“IT didn’t know you were sick,” he 
said. 

“T told Malmberg,” I said, 

“Well, he didn’t tell me,” Pesky said. 
“You should have told me yourself.” 

He was right, of course, so I apolo- 
gized. It was the only time all year 
that we reached anything approach- 
ing an understanding. We just didn’t 
communicate. 

To tell the truth, I just didn’t com- 
municate with any Red Sox manager 
before Williams, including Billy 
Jurges, who managed the club in 1960 


when I first went to spring training 
at Scottsdale. I hardly knew him be- 
cause outside of a hello when I got 
there, we didn’t exchange a word. I 
didn’t have a chance of sticking with 
the club. I was a second-baseman, 
and Pete Runnels had that job nailed 
down. But when I led the club in bat- 
ting, homers and RBI that spring, I 
thought maybe they'd take me north 
and play me somewhere else. Instead, 
they sent me a Minneapolis, which 
bugged me, Maybe I’d have been a 
little happier if Jurges had given me 
some word of encouragement, advice 
or explanation, but he didn’t. 

I got all that, and more, from Gene 
Mauch, the Minneapolis manager, 
whom I thought was fantastic. Mauch 
and I got along so well I would have 
played for him anywhere. 

Dick Williams reminds me of 
Mauch. All either demands of a ball- 
player is his best. Neither will settle 
for anything less. They’re both sup- 
posed to be tough, and they are—on 
guys who loaf or break the rules. But 
Mauch certainly wasn't tough with 
me. He did everything he could to 
encourage me, to make me feel want- 
ed, to show me he thought I had a 
great future. 

Williams won't take any nonsense, 
but he isn’t as tough as he seems 
either. He appreciates a good job, He's 
the first one out of the dugout to con- 
gratulate a winning te at the end 
of a ballgame, the first to greet you 
with a handshake on the bench after 
you hit a home run, the first one on 
the field when somebody gets hurt. 

When we had a rough time at Ana- 
heim in August—we lost three one- 
run games in a row to the Angels on 
a road trip that found us dropping 
seven games out of nine—he realized 
we were tight as fiddle strings. After 
one of the losses, he walked into the 
gloomiest Red Sox locker room I 
ever saw and yelled, “Okay, gang, no 
curfew tonight. Go anywhere you 
want, do anything you want and come 
in wheneyer you want,” 

Everybody cheered, the tension was 
broken, and two days later we started 
winning again. 

Williams had no patience with guys 
who let themselves get out of shape. 
When Joe Foy and George Scott put 
on weight, he benched them, gave 
them strict diets and wouldn’t return 
them to the lineup until they slimmed 
down. This prompted manager Bill 
Rigney of the Angels to remark, “In 
the major leagues we have 19 manag- 
ers and a dietician.” 

But it worked. Scott and Foy both 
hit well again as soon as they were 
back in condition. At 215 pounds, 
Scott looked so svelte somebody start- 
ed calling him “Twiggy.” 

No other Red Sox manager I played 
for took such a tough stand. 

Of all Williams’ predecessors in my 
time, I feel Billy Herman had the best 
managerial potential. He brought ideas 
into the clubhouse. He wanted to 
change our game, to transform us 
from a stodgy, uninteresting collec- 
tion of guys waiting for somebody to 
hit the long ball into a heads-up group 
playing a moving game—stealing, 
bunting, running, etc. His baseball 
was sound, but he couldn’t control the 
ballelub. Like the others, Herman 
simply didn’t communicate. He left 
too much to his coaches; in fact, he 
left too much to his ballplayers. May- 
be he tried to be too nice a guy. What- 
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Six months ago, for perhaps the first time 
in history, the United States Government 
issued patent protection to an invention 
that has been classified ILLEGAL! Sound 
Strange? Not really here’s why: 

I’m sure you're familiar with the famous 
gasoline-economy tests run by all the 
major oil companies. Well, do you know 
that the remarkable new invention de- 
scribed on this page is actually banned 
from these tests because it is TOO 
EFFECTIVE! Do you know that because 
this invention saves so much gasoline . . . 
that because it gives so much economy, 
it is actually TLL GAL for a test-driver 
to fit one on his car! And do you know 
that because it boosts gasoline mileage up 
to 11 more miles per gallon . ~ . it has 
actually been OUTLAWED in every 
recognized Cross-country economy run... 
simply because the officials who conduct 
these tests were forced to rule that it gives 
all cars that have it AN UNFAIR AD- 
VANTAGE! 

In other words, if you are a person plan- 
ning on entering one of these cross-coun- 
try economy runs... then this messaue is 
not for you. YOU JUST WON'T BE 
ALLOWED TO USE THIS NEW _ IN- 
VENTION-—SORRY, BUT IT'S SIMPLY 
ILLEGAL. BUT — if you are a person 
who is not interested in setting any rec- 
ords ... who is only interested in getting 
more miles per gallon than you ever 
dreamed possible — and doing it the very 
Same way that many of America’s leading 
corporations are doing at this very mo- 
ment — then what you are about to read 
is perhaps the most thrilling and exciting 
news in automotive history. 


TEST DRIVERS REPORT UP TO 

11 MORE MILES PER GALLON — 
The name of this great new invention is 
the G. T, ENERGY CHAMBER , . . and 
there is no ketter way to describe to you 
the increased performance and economy 
it will give you... than to tell you of the 
“bombshell effect" it had on research sci- 
tntists and test-drivers, who simply refused 
lo believe their own gasoline gauges when 
they first tried it out, Look; 


CUTS GASOLINE COSTS TO 

AS LITTLE AS 1¢ A MILE 
i, When the G.T. ENERGY CHAMBER 
Was first tested by the same research labo- 
ratories used by Ford, General Motors 
and Chrysler - , . results were so over- 
whelming, (a’staggering increase of up to 


LOOK HOW EASY IT Is! 


All you do~is simply attach the G. T. 
ENERGY CHAMBER on your jue! line. 
Since it is a precision instrument, with 
a special model for each make car, there 
are no special adjustments for you to 
make. They've already been made for 
vox at the factory. You simply screw it 
nto place . . . and that’s all. In fact, 
its 50 easy you need not know a single 

ing about an engine to install it — 


and sasy pleture directions accompany 


each unit. Total installation time: 3 to 5 
Minutes. Total savings on pas: up to 
$200 a year! 


sts conducted on Indianapolis proving 
now get as much as 37 miles of driving from each gallon 
0 gallons of gas each month... save up to $200 on your 


68 per cent) .. . it actually lowered gaso- 
line costs to as little as ONE CENT A 
MILE, 

2, When tests were made by the world’s 
leading auto rental system with this incred- 
ible money saving invention . . . and then 
test-run on the road and on such world fa- 
mous proving grounds as the Indianapolis 
Speedway . . , the test-drivers of these 
vehicles were absolutely amazed to see big 
8 cylinder sedans get better gas-mileage 
than small European economy cars! 

3. When large fleet owners and some of 
the nation’s largest taxi fleets tested this 
great new invention to determine just how 
much gas it would save them. . . the re- 
sults were so dramatic that within 30 days 
they reported savings of not hundreds. .. 
but thousands of gallons of gas the very 
first month alone! 


UP TO 500 MILES OF DRIVING 
FROM A SINGLE TANK OF GAS 


Yes, from test after lest . . . road tésts, 
laboratory tests, tests by some of the 
World's most famous drivers . . .. come re- 


BEST PROOF OF ALL! 
World's Leading Rent-A-Car Company 
Road-Tests Amazing New Inyention 
For 3 Solid Months... Then Orders 
Fleet Of Cars IMMEDIATELY 
EQUIPPED! 
they report “Savings of up to 54 gal- 
Ions a month per car’ 

Yes, from one of the nation’s largest 
automobile flect owners comes the 
most dramatic proof of all... A 
company that spends more money on 
gasoline in one weekend than the 
average person spends in 4 lifetime 
. .., they tested this incredible new 
invention and here is whai they found. 
BOOSTED GASOLINE MILEAGE A 
WHOPPING 32% ON ALI CARS 
TESTED. Wouldn't you like to save 
up to $200 a year on your car? For 
full details read the rest of this page. 


ports of cars that drive for hundreds and 
hundreds of miles ON A SINGLE TANK 
OF GAS! Reports of test cars from Ford, 
General Motors, Chrysler that get more 
miles per gailon today than when they 
were brand new! Reports of big, luxury 
sedans that weigh 242 times more than 
small European cars ... yet get better 
mileage, better performance and huge 
dollar savings thanks to this new miracle 
invention. 


lF IT WORKS SUCH 
MILEAGE-MIRACLES, HOW 
COME THE CAR 
MANUFACTURERS HAVEN'T 
INSTALLED THIS TYPE UNIT IN 
THEIR CARS? — THE ANSWER 
IS THAT TWO ALREADY HAVE! 


By now you are pr bly wondering just 
what is the G. T. ENERGY CHAMBER 
-1. and how does it work? Well, to make 
a long story short .. . if you were to look 
undér the hood of one of those $20,000 
Buropean luxury cars like the Maseratti 
or the Aston-Marton, you would see ‘sit- 
ling in those engines . .. a Special gasoline 
unit, . . especially designed to extract 
more blazing power, more energy from 
each gallon of gasoline. This remarkable 
booster-unit is what gives these cars such 
magnificent performance... such TOTAL 
OWER .. . such increased engine effi- 
ciency. 
And this is precisely what the G, T, 
ENERGY CHAMBER is designed to do 
— enable your engine to extract more 
piston-driving power, more raw, blazing 
energy and more gasoline economy .. . 
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HERE IT IS — IN ACTION — The miracle G. T. ENERGY CHAMBER, caught by the eye of ultra 
high-speed cameras at one of the world's most famous proving grounds, Yes, here on the big 
viewing console you see dramatic picture-proof of tests conducted by leading automotive 


authorities at the Indianapolis Speedway .. .. i 
ordinary gasoline... feed it into your engine in a new and different way... . trigger 
and unleash a blazing source of power for your car, For full 


piston-driving energy. , . 


+ tests that PROVE you can now SU ats 


into 


documented proof of just how this amazing new discovery can save you up to $200 in gasoline 


bills in the next 12 months . . 
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ONLY, instead of costing $100 to $150 
(ike the European booster-units) .. . the 
G.T. ENERGY CHAMBER costs but a 
mere fraction. 

That's because after years of intensive 
research automotive experts have finally 
found a way to simplify these booster 
units .. . reduce the number of parts in 
each unit . . . mass produce them. . . 
Slash costs to a mere fraction . . . and 
make them available at a price so low it’s 
almost too ridiculous to mention. Why do 
you realize what this means to you if you 
are a person who is determined to save 
yourself up to $16 a month on your gas 
bills . . . up to 50 gallons of pas cach 
month . . . yes, up to $200 a year on 
wasted pasoline. 


INSTALLS IN MINUTES — 
PAYS FOR ITSELF IN AS LITTLE 
AS 15 DAYS! 

It means that no matter what kind of car 
you now have -.. no matter how old that 
car may be... no miutter what condition 
itisin...no matter how many miles you 
pile on each month . . . here at last is the 
aitomotive discovery you've long dreamed 
about... and has now come true. 

Because, from this day on you too can 
now save up to 500 pancns of gas each 
and every year. NOW you too can drive 
for weeks and weeks on end without ever 
stopping at a Service station, Now you too 
can drive across 6 states of the union on 
just a single tank of gas, blaze a trail 
from New York to Chicago on just 2 or 3 


tankfuls. In other words, perform mileage 
miracles that only yesterday you thought 
were impossible. 

So if you too want to achieve the same 
wondrous results as America’s largest 
automotive fleet owners, by Indianapolis 
test-drivers, and by research scientists at 
the very same testing laboratories used by 
Ford, Chrysler and General Motors, then 
take advantage of this special Free-Trial 
introductory offer. Remember, all you risk 
is the few minutes it takes to fill out the 
special reservation coupon below, and you 
have a lifetime of driving convenience and 
tconomy to gain. 


THIS OFFER EXPIRES IN 
15 DAYS—YOU MUST ACT NOW! 

Now the price of the G. T, ENERGY 
CHAMBER on this special introductory 
offer is not the 15 or 20 So uararaL might 
expect . . . but only $5.95, Why, you'll 
save up to 10 times that amount in gaso- 
line savings in no time at all... not to 
mention the hundreds of gallons of gaso- 
line and hundreds of dollars in money 
you save year after year. 

However, due to the enormous demands 
of trucking companies, car-rental com- 
panies, taxicab fleets and: other large 


users, only a limited number of G. T. 
ENERGY CHAMBERS can possibly be 
allocated each month forconsumer orders. 
Therefore, all orders must be filled on a 
first-come, first-served basis. So to take 
advantage of this limited introductory 
-- . mail the no-risk coupon today! 


offer 


ORDER TODAY —ON FULL, MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


not fully satisfied. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOTIVE UNITS INC. 
550 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10036 


Please tush me the sensational G. T. Energy Chamber immediately! I understand 
the price is $5.95 for which I enclose cash, check or money order. It is under- 
stood that I may return the unit anytime for full purchase price refund if I am 
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SPECIAL OFFER; Purchase one for yourself and one for a friend and save 
even more, Order two G.T, ENERGY CHAMBERS for just 10.95 
$1.00) same guarantee as above. Make of Second Car_.,............ 


{ ) C.O.D. orders enclose $1.00 deposit, Same money back guarantee. 
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ever if was, he didn’t run the club, he 
Jet it run him. 

After our ninth-place finish in 1965, 
we went to 1966 spring training at 
Winter Haven hoping for the best, but 
prepared for the worst. One night at 
a barbecue sponsored by the people of 
the city, Dick Radatz suggested we 
have a private meeting, excluding 
even the manager and the coaches. 
Herman made the mistake of going 
along with us, and we had our meet- 
ing a day or two later. 

With Radatz and Earl Wilson 
addressing the club, we let our hair 
down, promising each other we would 
do whatever we could to change our 
country-club image. We were sick of 
losing, sick of small crowds at ball 
games, sick of being laughing stocks, 
sick of the press criticism which had 
plagued us for years. We were a 
young team, with good future possi- 
bilities, and we wanted to capitalize 
on our talents instead of frittering 
them away. 

If was a good enough meeting, but 
there was one thing wrong with it. 
The manager and the coaches were on 
the outside, not even looking in. 
Everything that Radatz and Wilson 
said should have been said by Her- 
man. 

During that Winter Haven meeting, 
somebody suggested we elect a cap- 
tain. I objected. 1 thought the captain. 
should be appointed by the manager, 
not elected by the players, and I said 
so. But later Herman himsel! over- 
ruled me. 

“I want a captain,” he said, “but I 
don’t want to have to name him.” 

So the players had their election, 
and I won, Although I thought the 
method was wrong, I was proud to 
have been chosen and made up my 
mind to do the best job I could, On 
the day before the season opened, I 
gave a talk in the locker room, the 
meat of which was, “We owe Mr. 
Yawkey something. Let’s go out and 
win instead of deciding beforehand 
we're going to lose.” 

The boys took the talk very wel— 
much better than I expected, in fact. 
They gave me their undivided atten- 
tion, took what I said seriously, and 
made it, obvious they intended to co- 
operate. If I had given such a talk 
even the year before, it might have 
been a disaster. Somebody would have 
laughed, or restlessly moved around or 
started reading a paper or something 
else embarrassing, but not this time, 
These boys really wanted to get the 
job done. 

Although we got off to a poor start, 
I was encouraged by the change of 
attitude. These guys wanted to win, 
they wanted to get out of the mess we 
had been in for so long. And there was 
new and great potential on this ball- 
club. Kids like George Scott and Rica 


Petrocelli and Jim Lonborg and Joe 
Foy were first-rate ballplayers. This 
was the most talented Red Sox ball- 
club I had ever seen. 


MONEY TROUBLES? 


Nobody Refused up to $20,000.00 


Bad CreditisNoProblem = NotaloanCo. 
Strictly confidential — A plan for everyone 
We Can Help You — TODAY 
Send your name and address for FREE application 


ATLANTIC ASSOCIATES, Dept. S51 
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The men most responsible for this 
new look on the Red Sox were Dick 
O'Connell and Haywood Sullivan. 
O’Connell was appointed general 
manager in 1965 and he hired Sul- 
livan, a former Red Sox catener, to be 
in charge of playing personnel. And 
suddenly, the Red Sox came alive in 
the player market. We swapped and 
bought and sold and made bold shifts 
which changed the whole complexion 
of our balleiub. By midseason of 1966, 
I hardly recognized this team. It was 
full of hard-working, gung-ho kids 
who were used to winning in the 
minors and determined to keep right 
on winning in the majors. Although 
we finished ninth, we were only half 
a game behind eighth and a much 
better ballelub in the second half of 
the season than we had been earlier. 

Much better, but nothing like this 
year’s team. Reggie Smith and Mike 
Andrews were only two of the new 
men who helped transform us from a 
ninth-place team to a hot pennant 
contender. Before the front office was 
through trading, buying, selling, shuf- 
fling and shuttling men back and forth 
between Boston and the farm system, 
we had a great ballclub, 

At the beginning of the year our 
toughest problems, were pitching and 
catching, We all knew we'd have a 
chance if the pitching held up, but we 
were shaky about it. Our only real 
stopper was Jim Lonborg, who had 
never pitched better than .500 ball 
for us but had been extremely sharp 
in Florida. 

The rest of the staff was nursed 
along by a combination of shrewd 
maneuvering by Williams and hard 
work by Sal Maglie, our pitching 
coach, and Al Lakeman, our bullpen 
catcher, to say nothing of the pitchers 
themselves. Williams shipped Dave 
Morehead and Jerry Stephenson to 
Toronto. They were both promising 
young pitchers who complained of 
periodic sore arms. However, shook 
by being sent down, both did so well 
in Toronto that they were back with 
us by August as winners at a time 
when we needéd them most. 

Williams practically ignored Lee 
Stange for about six weeks, Stange 
had done well for us in the last part 
of the 1966 season but looked in- 
effective in spring training. By the 
time Williams noticed him, he was 
raring to go, and, for the rest of the 
season, he was a solid starter. So was 
Gary Bell, whom we obtained in a 
June trade with Cleveland. 

Bucky Brandon was a starler and 
Jose Santiago a reliever when the 
season began, but finished the other 
way around, to the advantage of both 
and the ballelub. Our other top re- 
lievers, Johnny Wyatt and Dan Osin- 
ski, had good years. Sparky Lyle, a 
young lefthander, took some of the 
pressure off them after he came up 
from Toronto in August. 

We solved the catching problem 
with Elston Howard, whom we picked 
up from the Yankees in early August. 
Despite his age—he’s 38—Howard gave 
us a tremendous lift. He steadied the 
kids, handled the pitchers perfectly, 
hit well in the clutches and, maybe 
most important of all, brought some 
of that old Yankee magic into our 
clubhouse. He also helped make a 
better catcher of Mike Ryan, who 
shared the job with him. 

One of our most amazing pickups 
this year was Jerry Adair, whom we 
got from the White Sox for Don Mc- 
Mahon in June. Adair (he pronounces 
it “Ay-dair’”’) is such a quiet guy you 


wouldn't know he was around, and 
for a while we didn’t. 

Then he filled in for Rico Petrocelli 
at shortstop for three weeks and did a 
wonderful job. When Andrews’ hitting 
tailed oft, he did just as well at sec- 
ond, When Joe Foy needed a rest, he 
picked us up at third. And, day after 
day, he came through with key hits 
in clutches. “He smells that World 
Series money,” somebody said the last 
week of August, and I guess the guy 
was right. Adair missed the big po- 
tato last year when the Orioles traued 
him, and when he came to us the 
White Sox were leading the league. 

Both our bench and our locker room 
were noisy and loose this year. The 
kids run the jocker room music pro- 
grams, which consist entirely of rock- 
and-roll, often featuring our right 
fielder, Tony Conigliario, Conigliaro 
made several records, one of which, 
“Playing the Field,” was an endless 
favorite. 

But don’t get me wrong. I don’t 
mind rock-and-roll. Ii was a pleasure 
to live with the noise and the loose- 
ness, a welcome contrast to the dull 
days of the past. 

Another thing I didn’t mind was 
losing the captaincy of the Red Sox. 
Right after he was appointed man- 
ager, Williams announced that the 
Red Sox would have no captain in 
1967. That was fine with me. Ii turned 
out that all I was as captain was. a 
liaison man between players and the 
managerial siaff. I got no closer (o Lhe 
manager and I kept drawing away 
from the players. I'd intercede for a 
guy who would protest that he didn’t. 
know the curfew time had been cut 
from two-and-a-half hours after a 
game to an hour and three-quarters, 
Then I'd discover that the tellow I 
was defending hadn’t blown the cur- 
few by minutes but by a couple of 
hours. It was a pleasure to know we 
had a manager who could handle this 
type of situation, that we finally had 
a manager ready to play the part. 
From the moment he took over, Wil- 
liams was the boss. 

He got rid of all the individuality, 
made us into a team, gave us an in- 
centive, made us want to win. We had 
a happy locker room, with plenty of 
music and yelling and fun, but only 
before games and only when we won, 
When we lost, the place was like a 
morgue, The days when we took de- 
feat as easily as victory were gone. 

George Scott and Joe Foy kept us 
loose. Scott, with his big grin and his 
Mississippi accent that nobody could 
understand, just knocked us dead. 
Nobody knew what he was talking 
about and he knew it, but he kept 
right on talking anyhow because he 
knew we loved to listen to him. We 
laughed with him, not at him, and he 
knew that, too. 

Foy was a marvelous story-teller, 
always ready with a gag to fit the oc- 
casion, 

We were a hard-working, talented, 
happy ballelub. Like Big Stu, we felt 
we were getting paid to hit, but un- 
like him we also felt we were getting 
paid to catch and to run and to throw 
and to do all the other things that 
make a complete ballplayer. No more 
did we think, “How am I doing?” 
When we won, we said to ourselves, 
“What did I contribute?” And when 
we lost we said, “How could I have 
prevented it?” Everybody talked that 
way all season. 

And that’s what's happened to the 
Red Sox. 

—j 


THE INDISPENSABLE CARDINAL 


(Continued from page 20) 

McCarver is also the kind of catch- 
er pitchers like. ‘““He understands the 
way we think,” says reliever Hal 
Woodeshick. “He’ll move the second- 
baseman and the shortstop for you 
just when you think you should do it. 
He’ll climb your tail if you make a 
mistake. He’ll keep you thinking. He'll 
come out there when you got two 
strikes on the guy and he’ll say ‘dam- 
mit, have an idea, now.” 

In truth, the composite of Timmy 
McCarver requires many parts. At 26, 
he is one of the few ballplayers who 
will genuinely sacrifice his off-season 
to get a college degree. We are not 
speaking here about a guy who goes 
back to get that one or maybe two 
semesters he lacks. We are speaking 
about a young man who has had to 
do it all that way and who speaks 
with some truth when he says that by 
the time it is all over, he may graduate 
in a dead heat with his own kid. 

Determination is the hallmark of his 
minor-league career, which spanned 
four years, And of his major-league 
career, which he began unimpress- 
ively in 1963 as an on-the-job 
trainee. 

“He couldn’t throw when he came 
up here,” says Flood. “Well, you don’t 
see them running on him now, do 
you?” 

No, you don’t. His arm is not the 
cannon you see on some others, so he 
throws with accuracy and gets the 
ball away faster than anyone else. 
He gets them out. 

McCarver had less improvement to 
make on his hitting because, going 
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into this season, his lifetime average 
of .278 was third best among regular 
catchers in the majors. Yet even there 
McCarver seemed to better himself 
remarkably this season—hitting well 
over .300 most of the year. 

In the beginning, too, he used to 
handle foul tips with his head. Dick 
Groat, who was a teammate on the 
World Champion ’64 Cardinals, used 
to call him Goat Head. But today Tim 
is probably the most complete catcher 
in baseball and the man who—in the 
opinion of his teammates—means 
“everything” to the Cardinals. 

It is now roughly four hours before 
an August game and Tim McCarver 
is in his underwear in the center of 
the locker room, signing letters. 

Bobby Tolan walks through the 
door wearing a magnificent suit. If 
the Aurora Borealis were electric 
blue, it still would have finished up 
the track to Bobby Tolan’s suit. 

“Hey,” McCarver says, “you been 
seeing Lou Brock’s tailor again?” 

Then Brock laughs and Orlando 
Cepeda walks across the room to the 
portable record player and flips the 
switch and the room is filled with 
musie and Tim McCarver leans back 
and he says: 

“Memphis? Well, when I was a kid 
it was like this. First my dad was 
away in the Army and we lived in 
midtown and the neighborhood was 
tough, Kids I played ball with there 
and later on in South Memphis, some 
of them got in trouble.” 

“Trouble,” the vistor suggested, “is 
a euphemism. There is trouble and 
there is trouble.” 


“Yes,” Tim McCarver said smiling. 
“Okay. To be honest they got in seri- 
ous trouble... like jail. I mean a few 
of them did. You had to fight. I won 
some and I guess I lost more. But my 
father was a cop, and he kept us pretty 
straight. Then we all worked, too. 
When I was eight I was helping my 
brother on his paper route. We were 
five kids and my old man raised us on 
a cop’s salary so we were never what 
you'd call real well off but we man- 
aged. 

“The bonus, well, the bonus came 
along and I never knew there was that 
much money in the world. I was going 
to go to Tennessee and play football 
but, hell, you can’t walk away from 
that kind of money, can you?” 

The bonus has been figured at 75 
grand or better by people who figure 
bonuses. It turned Tim McCarver’s life 
around. Certainly he wasn’t headed 
anywhere worse than the University 
of Tennessee, but the money suddenly 
put him into the middle of a different 
world. All he had to do was go out 
and take—and a great many have 
failed to do that—but Tim McCarver 
took it very nicely, thank you. 

Now he speaks about money a little 
differently. He is a Cardinal but he 
is also a catcher and if the catchers 
ever decide to throw off their chains 
and rise against the salaries of the 
Patricians (sportswriters call them 
home-run hitters), then James Tim- 
othy McCarver is sure as hell going 
to be their shop steward. 

“The home-run hitters can make 
100 grand; so can the pitchers,” Tim 
says. “Somehow they overlook the 
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eatchers, you know. How many good 
second-string catchers can you name? 
Sure, you can sit there and pee your 
fingers out. You can catch the slider 
outside and go low and away with 
the fastball but it’s a hell of a lot more 
than that. You have to make him put 
the ball where you want it. You have 
to be aggressive. You have to block 
the plate. You have to be a talker. 
You have to run the game. You have 
to do a lot of things and you have to 
do them all at once,” 

“Joe Torre says it’s the legs,” the 
visitor suggested. “He says it’s the legs 
and the feet that you need.” 

“Well, he’s right. Hell, if he isn’t 
worth 100 grand, who is? With me 
it’s my toenails. They bruise with foul 


ps. 

“You'd have to think that all of you 
would bruise if you caught enough 
games ... and obviously you do.” 

“You mean the contact at the plate?” 
McCarver said. “Well, it’s tough, if 
you put it that way. I mean, the runner 
comes down at you from the blind side 
because you're looking for the ball. 
And it’s his base as well as yours. The 
only thing is I’m not going to give it 
to him and if I get ripped for it, well, 
then I get ripped for it.” 

“There are people in this room,” the 
visitor said, “who say you really don’t 
believe it’s ‘his’ base at all.” 

“Well,” Tim McCarver said, “I don't 
want him to get home. It’s really that 
simple. If he gets into second, hell, he’s 
still 180 feet away. He gets by me, 
then he’s a run for them. The object 
is to get him out, Not to injure him. 
But then I feel like this: If I can get 
that ball in my bare hand, then he isn’t 
going to knock it out. He might knock 
me out but he isn’t going to knock 
the ball out.” 

Tim McCarver, when pressed, can 
furnish facts to back the bravado. In 
1958, in a high-school tournament 
game, somebody ye large and strong 
van over Tim McCarver when Tim 
McCarver was the only thing between 
the runner and the plate. He split Tim 
McCarver’s lip; he also busted his 
front tooth and that tooth today is a 
good deal darker than its neighbors. 
He knocked Tim McCarver down. And 
for a fraction of a second, he knocked 
him out. Tim McCarver didn’t drop 
the ball. It is worth listening to Mr. 


(Continued from page 23) 

in my businesses in Louisiana.” Tay- 
lor has a construction company in 
Baton Rouge, and a professional div- 
ing and salvage company in Morgan 
City, Louisiana, in partnership with 
his old running guard and roommate 
Jerry Kramer, and former teammate 
Urban Henry. 

Taylor has built a house in Baton 
Rouge. He and his wife, Dixie, and 
their two children, ten-year-old Jo- 
beth and five-year-old Jim Jr., whom 
they call Chip, had had to make the 
split season in the past, spending half 
a year in Green Bay, and then travel- 
ing down the vertical axis of the coun- 
try to Louisiana for the rest of the 
year. The shuttle from New Orleans 
to Baton Rouge is like a wind sprint 
in comparison. 

So Taylor has done what another 
Southerner said you couldn’t do, He 
has gone home again, and he is happy 
to be home again. Bul will he ever 


McCarver's approach to this little 
boys’ game that grown men play for 
money, because he reveals as much 
about the Cardinals as he does about 
Tim McCarver. 

KNOCK-DOWN PITCHES—“You’re 
not out there to hurt anybody. But 
when they throw at your guy then it’s 
different. Call it an-eye-for-an-eye if 
you like. But if a guy hits Orlando, 
then he’s trying to pick our pockets.” 

BLOCKING THE PLATE—“The 
runner brings the battle to you. You're 
kind of stagnant up there and he’s 
moving with all the momentum on his 
side. But you can't back away. He 
represents a run,” 

WORKING HOURS—“T have to get 
here very early. I like to think about 
who they’ve got throwing and the 
best way to approach him. And then 
I think about who we've got throwing 
and what I can do for him.” 

So these are the ingredients and 
the way they all fit together is like 
this. The clubhouse is nearly full now 
and Tim McCarver is signing auto- 
graphed baseballs at the big center 
table and the talk gets around to guys 
who seemed to have the tools but who 
never quite made it. 

“Bad breaks,” Tim McCarver said, 
“are my pet peeve. You know, the guys 
who say ‘if I'd only had a different 
manager at Rochester’ or ‘the manager 
here doesn’t like me’ or ‘TT got hurt 
at the wrong time.’ That’s a lot of 
garbage. It all boils down if you can 
do a job or if you can’t do it. Look 
at Shannon ... look at Orlando... 
people made damned sure to find a 
way to get them into the lineup. In 
this world,” he said, gesturing toward 
the rest of the locker room, “it’s black 
or white and no grey. You do it. Or 
you don’t. 

“And if you don’t, the people who 
count know it. You could do intangible 
things. You know, moving the runner 
up most of the time. Things people in 
the grandstand don’t notice. But these 
guys will know it. And so will the 

ront office. And if you don’t do it, 
they’ll know it, too, When you get 
right down to it, part of a man’s talent 
is his ability to work hard. You can’t 
fool anyone in this room about that.” 

Then McCarver was back at his 
locker starting to dress and Phil Ga- 
gliano in the next stall was saying that 


JIM TAYLOR AS A SAINT 


be among the league’s top ten rushers 
again? 

Taylor is not a boastful man. You 
cannot get him to say, I will do this. 
I will do that. Nor can you get him 
to say, I am better than so-and-so. It 
is not his way. Off the field, Taylor’s 
comments are mild and tentative. But 
his tone becomes a shade sharp when 
you press him about age and physical 
condition. 

“T feel as good today as I ever did,” 
he said, “I feel as strong. The incen- 
tive to play is as strong. I still have 
burning desire, Age is not a factor in 
pro football. You can play as well at 
32 or 33 as you can at 25 or 26. What 
is the difference? The question is. 
‘Can he play football?’ Not, ‘How old 
is he?*” 

He admitted there was a difference 
between 32 and 25, saying, “The dif- 
ference is the future. You cannot look 
ahead as many years. But this year, 
right now, IT have no doubt whatso- 


Yimmy McCarver is probably the most 
intense competitor he has seen_any- 
where ... in any situation. Which 
brought it down to bridge. 

Phil Gagliano, Ray Washburn and 
Hal Woodeshick unanimously agree 
that Tim McCarver plays bridge the 
way the Huks made war. “He used to 
be a positive tyrant,’ Gagliano says. 
“Sometimes we used to consider 
throwing beer all over him. He’s get- 
ling a little better now.” 

I just never learned to play any- 
thing to relax,” McCarver concedes. 
‘Tf you're going to play, then you 
ought to play to win. Of course, you 
have to have some money on the table. 
Not a lot but enough to know that 
you stand to lose something. You have 
to be faced with the loss of something 
to make it a challenge even if it’s 
just a game. You have to play it to 
win.” 

There is a story enthusiastically 
told among the Cardinals about when 
Tim McCarver was playing American 
Legion baseball. His team went on a 
road trip one day. After the players 
received their meal money, somebody 
organized a poker game. Tim Mc- 
Carver, the story goes, won all the 
money, but his mother found out and 
made him give it back. 

“That couldn’t have been true,” 
McCarver says. “I mean you know I'd 
never give the money back.” 

At any rate, this is the kind of 
competitor Tim McCarver is and now 
the San Francisco Giants were waiting 
outside, and there was Timmy Mc- 
Carver, prepared to do battle. There 
was just one problem. He couldn’t 
find his pants. 

“Hey,” McCarver yelled at the 
clubhouse boy, “I can’t play without 
pants, Get me some pants.” : 

“The only ones you got left,” the kid 
shouted across the room, “have 
patches in them,” 

“So? I have to wear something.” 

Fully dressed now, McCarver 
headed for the door. His toenails hurt. 
He had patches on his pants and he 
was living in constant fear that some- 
body was going to trump his ace dur- 
ing a bridge game aboard a Boeing 707 
some night, But people in St. Louis 
can’t believe anyone would ever do 
that to their Indispensable Cardinal. 


ever I can play football as well as 
I did at Green Bay.” 

But reality intrudes, when a man 
tries to push aside the age barriers. 
Back in the title game against the 
Giants in New York in 1962, Taylor 
took an awesome beating and he went 
to the hospital after the game to 
recuperate. Later, he came down with 
hepatitis, which probably had nothing 
to do with the game, except maybe he 
had been so weakened that his body 
could not throw off the germ. That 
was 1962, and another four seasons 
have come and gone. When you are 
young, you throw off physical beat- 
ings, four years of them, Later, they 
seem to accumulate. Taylor acknowl- 
edged this. “Yes, it takes a little long- 
er now to recover from a game, I 
spend more time in the sauna bath or 
the whirlpool, to take care of the deep 
bruises.” 

The statistics would seem to hint 
that someplace along the line Jim 


Taylor has been affected by the ac- 
cumulated years. F 

‘Ts there any reason,” I asked him, 
“why your average dropped to 3.5 
yards per carry the past two years?” 
There is a vague belief in pro football 
that a fullback must gain at least 
three yards every time he carries the 
ball, Below that, he is of questionable 
value to his team. At 3.5 yards per 
carry, you are nearing that vague 
danger line. 

“Not the past two years,” Taylor 
said quickly. “Just last year. I used 
to carry the ball 18-20 times per game 
before last year. Last year I carried 
14, 15 times a game. If you don’t get 
the ball as much, you don’t average 
as much,” 

The idea here is that if you carry 
often enough, you'll eventually spring 
loose for one of those 20- or 30-yard 
gallops that raises the average. 

But the fact is, it was two years, 
not just last year. For seven seasons, 
as a Packer fullback, Taylor averaged 
an incredible 4.8 yards each time he 
ran with the ball. Then he had his 
two 3.5 years in a row. He’d gained 
over 1000 yards for five straight years, 
and then in 1965 he dropped off to 
734 yards, and in 1966 slipped to 705. 

And that was with the champion- 
ship Packers, with big 63 and big 64 
pulling from the line, guards Thurston 
and Kramer, to throw the blocks. 

But he viewed an inexperienced of- 
fensive line and a patchwork squad 
as simply another challenge to over- 
come. He saw his whole life as a series 
of hills he’s had to step over, and this 
first year as a Saint was merely one 
more challenge. 

“When I joined the Packers in 
1958,” he said, “the first year we won 
one game, we tied one game, and we 
lost ten games. We were a cellar team, 
The worst team in the league. That 
became the challenge. To get out of 
the cellar. Now we’ve got the same 
sort of challenge, We're starting from 
the bottom. The objective is to win 
games. We have 40 guys from 40 dif- 
ferent teams. It is difficult to mesh 
together all these different men from 
different teams and different systems. 
Bui the ultimatum remains the same: 
win games,” 

Taylor, of course, is a crucial factor 
in that ultimatum to the Saints. Not 
only as a ballplayer, but as an inspi- 
ration and help to the more than 30 
rookies Fears took to camp. Taylor 
knows what it is to be a rookie. “I 
was sSquirrely, too, immature. I see 
myself, as a rookie, in their mistakes.” 

As squirrely as he says he was, Tay- 
lor knew which way success lay even 
as a rookie. It lay in the mind, in the 
attitude. He worked like a dog in 
camp. “I had my mind made up I 
would be a professional football play- 
er, a running back,” he said. “So I 
buckled down. Some do and some 
don’t. Those that don’t, don’t make it.” 

Knowing all this has, in a sense, 
added another task to Taylor’s job of 
fitting inte a whole new team. “I am 
doing a lot of advising,” he said. “We 
look at films and the veterans will 
point out the situation, how to handle 
a certain linebacker, for instance. 
‘Don’t cut him,’ we'll say, about one 
linebacker. “Play that guy this way, 
about another. When we played the 
San Diego Chargers in a scrimmage, 
we watched the films all week, and 
pointed out what to do.” 

Tt must have worked. The Saints 
—it is rumored—scored nine touch- 


” 


downs in the scrimmage. But then, 


as Paul Hornung, now an assistant 
coach with the Saints, said, “The 
Chargers have nothing defensively.” 

Hornung’s presence evokes memo- 
ries, and you are constantly pulled 
away from the Saints to ask Taylor 
about the Packers. What would he 
miss about the Packers. ‘ 

“T will miss the whole works,” Jim 
says. ‘We were all familiar with each 
other. The personalities, the playing 
style, everything. We knew each 
other. Hornung and I got to know 
each other as well off the field as on. 
Here, it is not like that yet.” 

Taylor speaks warmly of Tom Fears, 
the Saints’ coach who was end coach 
at Green Bay before coming to New 
Orleans by way of an expansion 
season with Atlanta. “He is very 
thorough, knowledgeable. He was a 
great player, and he knows the sys- 
tem. He is a truthful man, and very 
fair. And he’s done real well with 
the kids.” 

But he is not Lombardi. Nobody is. 
“Lombardi was probably the best 
coach in the game,” Taylor said. 

Though Jim won't face the Pack in 
66, itll be tough enough without 
Green Bay. But it has always been 
tough for Jim Taylor without ever 
being so tough he couldn’t handle it. 
His father died when Jim was ten. 
As a boy, Jim had two routes deliver- 
ing newspapers, one of them begin- 
ning at 4:30 a.m., and the other in the 
late afternoon. Through his youth, he 
gave money to his mother. “We were 
poor,” Taylor says. “We lived in a 
shotgun house, all the rooms off the 
corridor. I never had time to play; I 
never had time for anything. Life 
hasn’t ever been easy. Whatever 
comes, I'm ready for it.’ He said this 
back in 1961, when he also said there 
was no hill too high for stepping over. 
He says similar things today, such as: 
“T have pride. I want to do the best 
possible job every Sunday. I want to 
make a good name for myself with 
the Saints. I want to be the football 
player I have been in the past.” 

It may be hard to see, even if he is 
the football player he has been in the 
past. But Jim Taylor knows only one 
way of attacking the game. You’ve got 
to buckle down. Taylor knows he has 
to be strong, and if he needs more 
time in the whirlpool, to take care 
of the deep bruises, he takes more 
time, and he takes more time getting 
ready for the bruises. He worked with 
weights and with isometric exercises 
in the winter, after the 1966 season, 
and then in April of 1967, Taylor be- 
gan preparing for this season, playing 
handball, working out until it was 
time to report. Not to Green Bay this 
time, but to the New Orleans camp, 
a new system to learn and a whole 
bag of old tricks to teach to new men. 
No, it was not an extra burden, teach- 
ing, advising the new men. He didn’t 
mind it at all. 

So this is Jim Taylor, entering a 
new phase of his career. And before 
I left Taylor, I asked him: 

“Do you still enjoy hitting men?” 

Taylor’s eyes lit up. “You got to en- 
joy it,” he said, “or you better go 
home.” 

Or you better go home. Jim Taylor 
is home, and as he says, “T still have 
burning desire. And, as I said, the 
ultimatum remains the same: win 
games,” 

For Jim Taylor, fullback, Saint, man 
of great pride, some things just don't 
change. 
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THE ELGIN BAYLOR MIRACLE 


(Continued from page 34) 

make it back to basketball. During 
the night he spent pain-wracked, wor- 
ried and sleepless hours. ‘He seldom 
let on how much he must have been 
suffering or how much he was con- 
cerned, That's his way,” wife Ruby 
recalls. “We'd talk about what he 
might do outside of basketball, but 
he insisted that was just in case, I 
tried to encourage him, but I saw he 
was discouraged. Still, he kept on 
trying. That’s his way, too.” : 

When pre-season camp opened in 
1965, Baylor reported, but he wasn’t 
ready. When the season opened, Bay- 
lor still wasn’t ready. Fred Schaus, 
then the coach, recalls, ““We let him 
pace himself and work back into 
shape as he and Dr. Kerlan thought 
best, I used him very sparingly. It was 
pathetic watching him punish himself. 
I don’t suppose any of us ever will 
really know how bad it was for him, 
but I was close enough to him to 
know it was very, very bad. To be 
honest, I wasn’t hopeful at all.” 

*T don’t know. I just don’t know. 
But I got to go,” Elg said after one 
discouraging scrimmage. Impatiently, 
he got Dr. Kerlan’s permission to go 
into action. Shot full of Novocain, 
Baylor played poorly and Schaus 
used him only part time. He’d have 
a couple of good games, 30 pointers, 
then a couple of bad ones, 


ter games, his knee was wrapped 
in ice, then given hydrotherapy 
treatment. His right knee was bother- 
ing him, too. After one game, in which 
Bill Bridges of St. Louis had made 
him look bad, Elg sat in a tub of 
whirlpool water. “Some nights now 
I just can’t seem to do anything right,” 
he said, his head hanging. 

In November, moving awkwardly, 
Baylor severely strained the liga- 
ments of his right knee. He continued 
to limp through games, but it was no 
good, Elg went to Schaus and said, 
“Better sit me out for a while, coach, 
I can’t do any good right now,” Then 
Baylor went to Dr. Kerlan, who de- 
cided to immobilize the right leg in a 
hip-to-ankle cast. 

What at first had seemed to be 
only a minor injury turned out to be 
a major injury idling Baylor for a 
month and handicapping him several 
months after that. Glumly, Elgin tried 
to joke with his wife: “Better go back 
to college and get that Master’s De- 
gree, baby. I’ve used up both my legs 
now and got no more left.” 

After the cast was cut off and Bay- 
lor returned to action, he played worse 
than before. For every good game, he 
played two bad ones. In a 120-109 loss 
to San Francisco, he was outscored by 
Barry, 2-31. After seven minutes, 
Schaus had benched Baylor for the 
rest of the game. Schaus used him the 
next game and received severe criti- 
cism for playing his crippled ace, es- 
pecially when poor performances by 
Elg seemed to have cost the team sev- 
eral games, “I wondered many times 
if we were doing the right thing,” 
says Schaus. “I guess we felt that if 
we wound up with even a shadow of 
the old Baylor all the sacrifices would 
have been worthwhile.” 

Off-court, Elg held himself apart 
from the other players. After one bad 
Zame against Detroit, in which Elg 
was mediocre on offense and Dave 
DeBusschere had made him look even 


worse on defense, Baylor said to a 
reporter, ‘Dave is a fine player. I'm 
not quite myself yet.” Then, to a 
friend, he confided, “I’m hurting the 
team, not helping it. I don’t even feel 
like I belong any more,” 

A few days later, Dr. Kerlan spoke 
bluntly to him. “I can’t stand watch- 
ing you like this any longer. I think 
your knees will hold up. I don’t know 
how much you've got left, but if you're 
going to come back at all you’re go- 
ing to have to go all out.” Shaken, 
Baylor determined to force himself to 
a real effort, Trying not to think about 
his knees, he played with abandon. 

On offense, he began to move acro- 
batically again, Unable to run or jump 
with younger, healthier rivals, he 
found he had the experience and the 
cleverness to outmaneuver them, He 
began to play a new game on defense. 
Like a body-punching boxer operat- 
ing in close quarters, Baylor started 
to bob and weave and jab his foes off 
balance. Baylor found he could get 
away with it. And his knees did hold 
up. Game by game, his all-round play 
improved. 


0" February 2, against Cincinnati, 
Elg thrilled more than 11,000 LA 
Sports Arena fans with 29 points and 
21 rebounds as the Lakers won, 119- 
118. Afterward, he hopped elatedly 
around the dressing room, jumping 
from one teammate to another. 
“Wasn’t I a beast, though, baby?” he 
said, grinning. 

Before he was all the way back, 
time that season had run out. He 
wound up with the smallest statistics 
of his career—16 points and nine re- 
bounds a game—and was shut out of 
the All-Star team for the first time 
since entering the NBA. Despite sev- 
eral splashy late-season showings, 
many people still considered him 
washed-up. But Elgin, just finding his 
way, was greatly encouraged now. 
And as he pushed himself through 
another hot, hard-working summer 
of exercise, and as his knees continued 
to improve, his old confidence came 
back. 

Going into last season, Elgin knew 
what no one else knew, or could bring 
themselves to believe: He was ready 
to regain the heights, Game by game, 
week by week, he gradually got bet- 
ter, until finally that curious mingling 
of faults and virtues was back, which 
signified a Baylor going full-tilt. He 
wouldn't take an easy shot when a 
hard one would do just as well. He 
made shots others could not make, 
and took shots he shouldn’t have tak- 
en. His percentage of accuracy was 
poor, he did not pass off enough. But, 
mainly, he got his hands on the ball 
and scored, If he did not stop his 
opposing number, he did, at least. 
outscore and outrebound him. 

He didn’t move as quick or run as 
fast or jump as high as he once did, 
but he wouldn’t admit this. “I feel 
better than I’ve felt in five years. If 
I've lost anything, I don’t notice it,” 
he said, And if he was approximately 
his old self on court, he was very 
much his old self off-court. To re- 
porters he'd say, “I feel fine. ... Yes, 
I think I played well ... Jerry played 
well, too... . So did Bill Bridges. ... 
It was a hard game... . We were 
lucky to win.” To his mates he’d say, 
“Hey, Deuce, what kind of shot was 
that you tried? Who do you think you 


are, Elgin Baylor?” Mother-henning 
the rookies to make sure they carry 
on the road the 30 pounds of hydro- 
therapy equipment with which he was 
treated, he chattered, “Tote that barge, 
rooks. Got to keep the fabulous in- 
valid going.” 


with West injured and the team sag- 
Zing, Baylor carried the team into 
the playoffs, He played his best game 
in their last game. As the Lakers sat, 
sore and sorry, in the dressing room, 
reluctant to return to a world that 
now held no cheer for them. Baylor's 
name was a bright sound. With wist- 
ful wonder, Schaus said, “He’s some- 
thing of a miracle.” With awe, Dr. 
Kerlan added, “I can’t possibly ex- 
plain how wonderful it makes me feel 
to see my work rewarded as it has 
been by Baylor's play.” 
_ It must be understood that Baylor 
is not now, nor will he ever again be 
the player he once was. He has been 
bouncing up and down hard courts a 
long time and getting pushed and 
ulled and hacked and tripped, and 
ying from town to town and living 
out of a suitcase. Even if he never had 
been hurt, he would be wearing out a 
little. Through it all, though, he aver- 
aged 26 points and 12 rebounds and 
was back on the All-Star team last 
season. 

The future he has fought off re- 
mains near at hand. He never has 
played on a champion and now he 
probably never will. A series of bad 
decisions on players has dissipated the 
squad. The Lakers haye a new gen- 
eral manager—Schaus—a new coach— 
Bill van Breda Kolff—and a new home 
—owner Jack Kent Cooke’s Forum 
But there isn’t much prospect for 
winning in the near future. Baylor 
seems resigned to the past and the 
future. “We came close a couple of 
times, but, let’s face it, Boston was a 
better team,” Baylor shrugs. “Now we 
may not come close again while I’m 
around, I feel Pll be able to play well 
for several years yet, but not for- 
ever.” 

He was due to be paid $70,000 ta 
complete a two-year contract this sea- 
son, but late this summer he still 
wanted more. Disappointed that he 
was not permitted to discuss a play- 
ing-coach deal with the new Seattle 
club, he was considering a fat five- 
year personal-services pact extended 
him and also Wilt Chamberlain by a 
large corporation interested in putting 
a new American League team into the 
vacated LA Sports Arena. And he 
hired a Beyerly Hills lawyer, Fred 
Rosenfeld, to negotiate for him with 
the Lakers or anyone else. 

“You know,” Baylor says, “at the 
end of every season, it gets to be a 
drag. The same places, the same faces. 
You get tired. You can’t wait to get it 
over with. But then you sit out a4 
summer and you begin to look for- 
ward to a new season. Every season 
is different. You never know vhat's 
going to happen. If I ever had to 
leave it, I know I’d miss it all—the 
pames, the guys, the excitement, the 
moving around.” Smiling wistfully, he 
gently rubbed his scarred knees 
through his neat slacks. “I’d like to 
play a while, then try coaching. I 
don’t want to leave the game. I fought 
hard to stay in it,” he said, 

Clearly. he has done that. 
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DISSENSION ON THE BEARS! 


(Continued from page 16) 

Moreover, as the years have passed 
some of his players feel they’ve fallen 
out of touch with him. This, perhaps, 
is behind some of the unrest on the 
team. It is really a crisis of confidence 
and it is an expression of Halas’ se- 
niority and his success. Not too long 
ago, one of the younger players on 
his team was relaxing in his own liv- 
ing room and relating some of the 
problems of the Bears—as he saw 
them and as others saw them. His 
wife listened in astonishment as the 
narrative went on and on and on. 
“But why doesn’t somebody tell this 
to Mr. Halas?” she asked. 

Her husband looked at her help- 
lessly. He was completely baffled. Mr. 
Halas is 50 years older than many of 
his players. He is not simply the 
coach. He is the owner. He is the 
Chairman of the Board. To be sure, 
he makes himself available to his 
players at the end of every season: to 
review their performance, to explore 
their prospects, to return the 25 per- 
cent of their salary—less fines—that 
he’s kept out of their paychecks dur- 
ing the season. But this is the extent 
of the communication he has with his 
players. 

This is the heart of the problem. By 
solving it, Halas can begin to ap- 
proach some, if not all, of the other 
problems plaguing his team. 

And just exactly what are some of 
those problems? 

To each player, they seem a little 
different. Here, in balance, is a sum- 
mary and exploration of their feelings. 


I 
A CRISIS IN LEADERSHIP 

Two seldom-cited facts stand out 
about the coaching career of Halas: 

1. He is not, personally, a great or 
inspiring leader of men—certainly 
not in the charismatic tradition of a 
Vince Lombardi or an Ara Parseghian. 
He is not a quick or intuitive man; he 
has a mind that works deliberately 
and in well-explored paths. 

2. He has never made room for 
great leaders around him. He exerts 
too close a control over his club and 
its destinies to permit a charismatic 
personality to stand beside him on 
the field—and perhaps to lead his 
players where Halas does not choose 
that they should go. 

The result is that in his advancing 
years there is nobody to give forceful 
leadership to the club. 

This is not to say that he doesn’t 
have competent men around him. 
The trouble is that the younger group 
of assistants is not a cohesive, pur- 
poseful band of men. “Many times 
they don’t seem to be working to- 
gether,” says one perceptive insider 
on the Bears. 

Over the years, Halas has frequent- 
ly tolerated a certain tension on his 
coaching staff. In the days when Clark 
Shaughnessy was with the Bears, 
there was a barely suppressed feud 
between himself and certain other 
assistant coaches. Today, tension still 
exists on the Bear coaching staff. At 
the heart of it is the ambition of vari- 
ous coaches to be first in line to suc- 
ceed George Halas as head coach. 
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emotion of the moment. Ones we 
liked are Damon Runyon’s account 
of the 1915 Willard-Johnson heavy- 
weight championship fight; Ring 
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game; Dan Parker on Don Lar- 
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quality to the stories but the best 
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ERNIE NEVERS 


One of the immortals of pro football, Ernie 
Nevers has never lost his love for football, 
and all sports. Since his playing days, the 
former Stanford All-America back has worked 
closely with youth groups in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. Nevers is currently president 
of the Northern California National Football 
Foundation, and the collegiate Hall of Fame 
football scholarship committee. In this ca- 
pacity he helps arrange scholarships for de- 
serving youngsters each year. He is also active 
with the Columbia Park Boys’ Club in San Fran- 
cisco and the Morin County Boys’ Club and he 
works closely with groups promoting tennis, 
zolf and soccer in, the Bay area, 
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For the last 40 years, John P. “Jack” Cronin 
has been head football, baseball and hockey 
coach at LaSalle Academy High School in 
Providence, Rhode Island (his football teams 
alone have won 15 state championships). For 
the last 20 years he has been Director of Recre- 
ation for the City of Providence. Ever since his 
playing days at Boston College and later with 
the National Football League Providence Steam- 
rollers, Jack Cronin has been an inspiration and 
a goad to thousands of Rhode Island youngsters. 
He is a strong advocate of sports participation. 
“Get in the game if you can,” Jack Cronin says. 
“If you can’t, be sure and show interest in one 
way or another.” 


A whirlwind of energy, cigar-smoking John 
Danko somehow finds time from his busy radio 
and television schedule—he does up to 17 
sportscasts a day for CHEX in Peterborough, 
Ontario—to actively promote a large variety 
of sports in the Province. Three years ago 
Danko started a junior “A” hockey booster 
club, which has served to reinvigorate junior 
hockey in the area. And as long-time secretary 
for Lacrosse associations. he has helped boost 
that sport to prominence. There are, in fact, 
few sports that have escaped John Danko’s 
magie touch, from bowling to track and field. 
And he has continuously aided local youngsters 
in gaining sports scholarships to colleges in 
Canada and the United States. 
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To the players, this has had two ef- 
fects. One appears during the games: 
nobody seems to take direct and sole 
control of the sidelines during the 
game—some say not even Papa Hal- 
as. He gets all the messages phoned 
down to the sidelines from the “spy- 
in-the-sky”—the assistant coach on 
the phones in the press box—but 
some of the players note that he fre- 
quently merely looks at the notes and 
sticks them in his pocket. The 
result is an uncertainty among the 
players about direction of the game. 
“When we're out on the field, we’re 
on our own,” says one player on the 
defensive team. Another—one more 
inclined to understand Halas and his 
problems—concedes, “Perhaps there 
is a lack of communication between 
the sidelines and the field.” 

Added to this is a certain unrest 
among the players over the assign- 
ments given to the various coaches. 
Last year after the Bears lost their 
first two games, quarterback Rudy 
Bukich took the unusual step of ask- 
ing that Jim Dooley (who had been 
switched from offense to defense) be 
returned to the offense, at least for a 
short while. It was a bold move by 
Bukich and a necessary one—or so he 
thought. “I have a great respect for 
Dooley,” said Bukich. “He has a bril- 
liant mind and will be a great head 
coach some day. He has a tremendous 
knowledge of tactics and pass pat- 
terns.” Dooley sat in on one strategy 
session and made some suggestions 
that helped the offense—or reassured 
it. The next Sunday the Bears beat 
Minnesota, 13-10, and went on to win 
two of their next three games after 
that. But Dooley went back to his 

ermanent assignment with the de- 
ense and the Bears descended once 
again into mediocrity. And Dissension. 


II 
A CRISIS IN STRATEGY 

On both offense and defense, the 
Bears had become—by the end of last 
season—a somewhat predictable foot- 
ball team. On defense, says safety- 
man Roosevelt Taylor, “We found we 
were becoming stereotyped. Teams 
would know where I’d have to be if 
they went into a certain formation.” 
He was not truly a “free” safety; he 
could not roam for the ball or the re- 
ceiver until he’d carried out certain 
responsibilities built into the Bear 
defense long ago. This year there has 
been an attempt to alter the defensive 
pattern. Taylor for instance, is about 
“50 percent more free than I was.” 

But the problems of the offense 
were not so readily solved. To many 
players on the Bears, the offense 
seems not only impotent but unimagi- 
native. They claim it lacks zest and 
fire: their contention is that it should 
have been designed to exploit the 
speed of certain receivers to strike 
more regularly and explosively deep 
into enemy territory. “Most of our 
players felt we should open up more 
but we didn’t,” said Dick Gordon. 
“Our offense was stereotyped. We’d 
run two plays, pass on third down, 
and punt. It got to be a joke,” 

To be sure, the Bears tried to make 
the most of the spectacular skills of 
Gale Sayers. But they had nobody 
else to carry the ball last year and the 
defense had learned to “key” on Say- 
ers. “They tried to build the whole 
offense around Gale Sayers,” said 
Gordon. “Every team in the league 
eould see what was coming a mile 
away. Sure we won some games. But 


we were easy to stop in the big games 


» 


because they knew what we were go- 
ing to do.” 

To players like Bukich and Gordon, 
the whole experience was quite frus- 
trating. Bukich decided to retire, then 
reconsidered and came back for this 
season. Gordon and split end Jimmy 
Jones wearied of fighting off lineback- 
ers to catch passes. And the defense 
wearied of seeing their best efforts 
go nowhere. Though O’Bradovich 
denied that he’d ever indicted the 
offense, more than a few of his col- 
leagues harbored similar sentiments. 

Halas has conceded that the third- 
down offense of the Bears was “an 
area where we had trouble last year.” 
But it is easy to rationalize that fail- 
ure—on injuries, for instance. Says 
one player who supports Halas in his 
trials; “I don’t know if it was misman- 
agement so much as misfortune on 
the field.” But rationalizing the im- 
potence of the offense does not help 
lessen frustration and unrest. 


II 
A CRISIS IN VALUES 

This is an area which involves mon- 
ey—but goes beyond money. It in- 
volves also the question of priorities 
in Halas’ mind—between money and 
talent—and the self-respect his hired 
Bele can accord itself. 

onsider first the Bears’ historic 
problem of money. Halas comes—as 
one newsman has said—“from a long 
line of nickel-biters.” George has 
been known to wrestle fans for the 
football after PAT kicks. 

In rewarding his players, George 
has shown much of the same wild 
generosity. It’s resented. “I’m the low- 
est-paid defensive end in the league,” 
said Ed O’Bradovich. Then he thought 
for a moment: “Well, maybe not the 
lowest but certaintly far below the 
average.” Mike Ditka is thought to 
have signed originally for perhaps the 
lowest salary ever given a top-flight 
All-America in the years of the War 
Between the Leagues. “But nobody hit 
him on the head to sign that con- 
tract,” points out one player. True— 
but Ditka was not consoled by that 
thought when he discovered that the 
#oing price was higher than that of- 
fered him. And that he was encount- 
ering difficulty to getting a raise into 
the higher brackets. So he quietly ac- 
cepted a proposal by the Houston Oil- 
ers that he play out his option on his 
contract with the Bears. For that re- 
solve, the Oilers were willing to pay 
Ditka some $50,000, (He was not com- 
mitted to playing for the Oilers after 
ending his contract with the Bears. 
And in fact, he didn’t. He took the 
$50,000 from the Oilers and signed 
with the Eagles, 

Technically, most money matters on 
the Bears are handled by Muggs Hal- 
as, George’s son who is now presi- 
dent of the club. But there is no doubt 
among the players that it is Papa Hal- 
as who calls the shots—and they feel 
he can be a difficult man to deal with. 

Behind all this is a nagging doubt 
among some insiders over whether 
Halas values talent much more than 
money. He let some highly talented 
players under contract get away to 
other teams, apparently because of 
contract difficulties. Among them are 
Ditka, Chuck Howley, a No. 1 draft 
choice of the Bears who “retired” and 
suddenly turned up as a first-string 
linebacker for Dallas, and George 
Blanda, a quarterback who “retired” 
from the Bears and then went on to 
spend a number of active years pass- 


ing for touchdowns. and kicking field 
goals in the American Football 
League. Add to this the players that 
he drafted but didn’t sign during the 
“money derby” of inter-league war- 
fare. He drafted but didn’t sign Jim 
Nance, an outstanding fullback last 
year in the AFL. He drafted but didn’t 
sign Ernie Ladd, who became one of 
the finest defensive linemen in pro 
football. Among others he let get away 
were Steve DeLong and George Rice, 
who became first string defensive 
linemen in their first years in the 
AFL, and Keith Lincoln, a halfback 
who scored 29 touchdowns for the 
San Diego Chargers. 

The irony is that the Bears do not 
seem to recognize their talent until it 
threatens to get away—for free, Halas 
couldn’t understand Mike Ditka’s 
contract demands. But when it be- 
came clear that Ditka might get 
away, he decided to set a high trading 
price on his services. The cost to 
Houston, it was whispered, would be 
the Oilers’ No. 1 draft choice, George 
Webster. The trade neyer took place 
and—just before Ditka’s contract ran 
out—the Bears traded him to Phila- 
delphia for Jack Concannon, a quar- 
terback who, in the words of one 
Chicago sportswriter, played third- 
string on a team whose “first and 
second-string quarterbacks ranked 
16th and 21st in the league.” 

Halas simply demands a full return 
for any of his hired help. Consider 
what happened to Richie Petitbon and 


Roosevelt Taylor, the Bear safetymen, 


in the last year. They both said that 
they hoped to go to New Orleans 
in the expansion draft. Both came 
from New Orleans. Both had special 
reasons for wanting to return. Petit- 
bon wanted to build a business in 
New Orleans—he had a chance to op- 
erate his own franchise in the em- 
ployment-agency field. For Rosey 
Taylor, the matter was even more 
imperative. His five-year-old daugh- 
ter has a condition, not unlike asthma, 
which appears to be aggravated by 
the Chicago environment. “Sherri 


spent four days under an oxygen tent 
up here the first part of last season, 
said Taylor. “She had trouble breath- 
ing and couldn’t catch her breath.” 
The trouble disappeared when his 
wife took the girl back to New Or- 
leans. Moreover, Taylor also had busi- 
ness opportunities in New Orleans. 
“I’m sure Mr. Halas will understand,” 
said Rosey. Perhaps it was too much 
to expect. Halas—or any other coach— 
would hardly let his two best safety- 
men get away in the expansion draft. 
But he even excluded them in trades 
for which he might have gotten com- 
parable value from the Saints. Taylor 
vowed to quit football and stay in 
New Orleans. He returned to the 
Bears at the urging of his wife. “She 
told me I shouldn't throw my career 
down the drain,” he said. 

The drive that leads the Bear own- 
er-coach to place such value on his 
hired help is not a fear of poverty. 
Halas has a very considerable income 
not only from the Bears but from his 
oil ventures. Several years ago, he 
turned down a very attractive offer 
from two prominent Chicagoans who 
wanted to buy the Bears. They were 
willing to offer him a profit unparal- 
leled in pro football history. One rea- 
son for the refusal is said to be that 
Halas expects the Bears to become an 
even more valuable property when, 
and if. pay-TV ever becomes a reality, 

Under these circumstances it is un- 
derstandable that Halas does not want 
to give up his team or his job, Thus 
there remain two ways in which the 
unhappiness on the Bears can be put 
to rest. One is by roaring into a long 
winning streak: dissension is a by- 
product of the frustrations of defeat. 
The other is by giving the players a 
more vigorous leadership, by reas- 
suring them on a sense of values, by 
recognizing their uneasiness over the 
strategy of the offense. It is a lonely 
labor to do this in the evening of his 
career but it is the price of identity 
and unity before the chaos of night 
closes in, 
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JIMMY WYNN: TOY CANNON 


_, (Continued from page 54) 
position, analyzing himself only last 
spring—at a writer’s request—in this 
manner: “In time I ought to be a 
complete player. I can run, hit with 
power and go get the ball. I have a 
chance to be a star. Not a Mays or 
an Aaron or a Frank Robinson. Not 
a superstar. But a star.” 

In baseball the distinction between 
a mere star and a superstar is consid- 
erable. Anyone retired more than five 
years, or attending a banquet in his 

ome town, is automatically a star. 
But the superpeople are those whose 
deeds live long after them. So Jimmy 
was asked what conditions caused 
him to adjust his self-appraisal, and 
he replied: “None. I thought it all 
along. But up until now I didn’t think 
I should say so, because I had never 
done anything to back it up.” 

The news hounds are on his tracks 
now, and they will find him a lively, 
if somewhat disconcerting subject. 
You see, Jimmy has a daily radio 
show in Houston and he has notions of 
becoming a sportswriter, and when 
you interview him he studies your 
TECHNIQUE for crying out loud, This 
creates the kind of strange sensation 
you feel when you are talking to 
someone who intently and unrelent- 
ingly watches your lips move. 

The entire Jimmy Wynn story is 
just to the left of remarkable. You 
note his size and his strength and his 
engaging smile, and you are struck 
by several related thoughts, such as: 

Jimmy Wynn is really Willie Mays 
after a hard rain. Or, Supermouse is 
alive and hiding in the Astrodome. 
Or, what the heck, he isn’t any big- 
ger than I am, 
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And he isn't, except that he has all 
those muscles that just aren’t issued 
to small sportswriters. Jimmy is 5-9 
and he weighs 160 after lunch, and in 
Houston they call him the Toy Can- 
non because of the things he does to 
baseballs. If you have seen a Little 
Leaguer hit 400-foot line drives, you 
have some idea of what it is like to 
see Wynn in action with a bat. Im- 
pressive, is the word. 

However, the most impressive thing 
about Jimmy Wynn is the way he has 
changed in the last few years. Those 
who saw him in 1963, when he was 
first exposed to the big-league life, 
are amazed at how Wynn has ma- 
tured and deepened and educated 
himself. As a rookie he was shy and 
uncertain and he tossed words around 
like they were wagon wheels. He had 
been drafted out of the Cincinnati 
farm system the year before, and his 
knowledge of Houston was what you 
might call just adequate. That is, he 
knew it was a National League base- 
ball city. 

He arrived in Houston as a short- 
stop, and went back to the minors the 
following summer with some _addi- 
tional growing up to do. “When I 
came up I was a greenhorn,” he says. 
“T was like a kid right out of the crib, 
Al Spangler helped me. When I got 
sent down Al took me aside, and we 
talked for three or four hours, and 
he told me: ‘You know why they’re 
sending you down. You have the abil- 
ity to play up here, Jimmy, but you're 
attitude doesn’t become you.’ 

“T'll tell you what my trouble was. 
For a month and a half after I got 
here I was the only colored player 
on the team. I roomed alone. I stayed 


“All right, O’Brien—quit your clowning—” 


to myself. I didn’t mingle with _any- 
one. I didn’t have much to say. I was 
lonely, and I didn’t know what to 
do about it.” 

Wynn has a tendency to sulk when 
things do not go well, and his early 
months as a centerfielder were try- 
ing ones. He had grown up as an in- 
fielder on the Cincinnati sandlots, and 
his models were Roy McMillan and 
Johnny Temple, and he considered 
the outfield a demotion, a place where 
they sent infielders who fouled up. 

“T didn’t think I could play out 
there,” he says now. “I thought they 
were crazy for moving me. But Harry 
Craft liked the way I went back on 
pop flies, and they had Sonny Jack- 
son coming up as a shortstop in the 
minors, and they needed a center- 
fielder.” 

At this point, it is no longer pos- 
sible to ignore the connection be- 
tween Wynn and the nonpareil, Wil- 
lie Howard Mays. It is a matter of 
record that in May of 1964, when 
Jimmy’s confidence was in need of 
some silicone, the case was referred 
to Doctor Mays. In Candlestick Park 
one day Jim Busby, of the Houston 
coaching staff, said to Mays: 

“Willie, we need your help. How 
about having a talk with Wynn? He 
gets down on himself too easy. He 
makes a bad play or he goes hitless 
and he starts fighting himself.” 

Mays nodded, “The boy shouldn’t 
get down on himself,” he said. “No- 
body is perfect.” 

This is the message that The Mas- 
ter passed on to Jimmy Wynn, and 
gradually it sank in. Their relation- 
ship since then has been a rather 
special one. The last time the Giants 
were guests at the Astrodome Wynn, 
risking a $25 penalty for consorting 
with the enemy, popped into the San 
Francisco dugout to chat with Mays. 

Willie noticed a new glove hanging 
from Jimmy’s wrist. “Let me see 
that,” Mays said, and he turned it 
slowly around and inspected all sides 
of it, in the manner of a jeweler ap- 
praising a sapphire. Some of the 
leather thongs dangled like tassels, 
and Willie frowned. 

“Man, you got to take care of your 
tools,” he said. “How come you don’t 
tie these up?”’ Wynn explained that 
he was simply breaking it in, that he 
had another glove for game duty. 

‘Don’t matter,” said Mays, as he 
began to knot the loose ends. “You 
got to take care of your tools. They 
come first.” Jimmy grinned happily. 
It is not every ballplayer who has 
Willie Mays for an equipment man- 
ager. 

There are, in fact, certain strong 
physical resemblances. Wynn is built 
on the order of Mays, although on a 
slightly smaller scale. He looks like 
Willie’s shadow at 3 o'clock. 

*T don’t know where people get the 
idea that Willie is my idol,” says Jim, 
who suspects that any such declara- 
tion might embarrass Mays. “It’s 
true that there are certain things he 
does that I like to do... I like to 
catch the ball at my waist. I throw 
underhanded once in a while. And on 
the road I always step on third base 
the way Willie does... .” 

He paused thoughtfully and it sud- 
denly occurred to him why people 
got the idea that Willie was his idol. 
But then Jimmy brightened, remem- 
bering something. “At home,” he said, 
“Willie always steps on first base 


when he goes out to center. I don't. 
I go straight out, the easiest way.” 

Having thus established that his 
Willie Mays mannerisms are a mere 
coincidence, Jimmy is free to shun 
comparisons. It isn’t as though Jimmy 
regarded Willie as some kind of su- 
preme being. It’s just that Jimmy 
wears Number 24 on the back of his 
tunic and he plays centerfield, and 
he thinks he will go to Willie Mays 
when he dies. 

All of which made the night of 
June 15, 1967, the more ironic. Op- 
posing the Giants, sharing the same 
field with the man all centerfielders 
are measured against, Jimmy Wynn 
became the first player to hit three 
home runs in one game in the Astro- 
dome. Each drive traveled at least 
400 feet, and needed to, because these 
are the deepest seats in the league 
and there is no wind. 

It may be taking too much license 
to suggest that Wynn is the young 
man most likely to succeed Mays as 
the game’s complete centerfielder. 
But he does have that rare combina- 
tion of ea and power, the Willie 
Mays and Mickey Mantle combina- 
tion. In 1965 Wynn stole 43 bases. 
This season he has established him- 
self as one of the game’s finest power 
hitters. 

In St. Louis he hoisted one against 
the beer sign in left center. In Cin- 
cinnati, he slugged two over Crosley 
Field’s 45-foot-high scoreboard, one 
of which carried onto an exit ramp 
of the Mill Creek Expressway, 500- 
odd feet away. In Pittsburgh he 
blasted one to the left of the flagpole 
in dead center, where the fence is so 
far from home plate that they wheel 
the batting cage out there and park 
it during a game. 

Observers of tape measure homers, 
unfortunately, do not have a record 
for preciseness, due no doubt to emo- 
tional conditions arising from their 
presence at the site of history. But 
it is generally agreed that Jim Wynn 
hits a ball about as far as it can go. 

You ask a baseball player to ac- 
count for an improvement in his 
game, and invariably he will inform 
you that he moved his hands up a 
half inch on the handle, or changed 
to a bat one ounce heavier, or 
switched to a different brand of 
chewing tobacco, Sure enough, Jim 
Wynn switched from a 32- to a 36- 
ounce bat. The intent was to discour- 
age him from overswinging, and it 
worked. 

But the best guess is that Jimmy 
had the power and glory inside him 
all along, and in due time it sur- 
faced. “Jim is no gorilla,” says his 
roommate, Joe Morgan. “There are 
lots of guys on this club stronger 
than him, But his strength is at the 
point of impact ... in his wrists.” 

Wynn won’t quarrel with that as- 
sessment. “I’ve always had strong 
wrists,” he agrees. “My father man- 
aged a knothole team and I played 
for him all through school. We had 
kids 12 and 13 years old who were 
the size of Joe Torre, but all they 
could do was hit singles. I was half 
as big as them and I could hit the 
ball out of the park. 

“Tt was my dad who made me a 
ballplayer. He must have thrown a 
million pitches to me. He'd say, 
‘swing, Swing, swing,’ and he’d fuss 
at me and holler.” 

This is, of course, a familiar re- 
frain, and up to a point Jimmy 
Wynn’s background sounds like the 
worn-out plot for a juvenile baseball 


novel. There were the early years 
when a family prided itself on saying 
no one went hungry and they all had 
shoes. 

Then there was the boyhood pal 
who shared his ambitions, and with 
whom he dreamed, as kids will, of 
playing for their hometown team, 
Pete Rose made it. Jimmy Wynn 
wound up in Houston. 

“Pete was always studying the hit- 
ters,” he remembers. “I was too busy 
eens fly balls.” Pause. Smile. “I 
guess I should have stayed with Pete. 
But I did watch Temple and McMil- 
lan. They worked together so great 
it was like a trapeze act.” 

When he finished high school, 
Jimmy logged a few hours at Central 
State College, then came home to 
sign with the Reds for fun not money. 
He received no bonus, just nothing 
(0). His salary was $150 a month to 
start, and when he looks back on it he 
resists the urge to call the cops. 

“T never felt like I was cheated,” 
he says. “I just wanted a chance to 
play. Look at some of the fellows 
who got big bonuses. Look at Dave 
Nicholson. He signed for what, $100,- 
000? And now he’s playing for Austin. 
I feel like I’m pretty well off. 'm in 
the big leagues. I got a home. A de- 
cent car, Money in the bank and I’m 
going to get more.” 

As a first-year pro in Class D, in 
1962, Jimmy batted .290, hit 14 hom- 
ers, stole 20 bases and made the All- 
Star team—a fair sample of things 
to come, When the winter draft rolled 
around the Reds could only hope that 
no one had noticed, and they spent 
a great deal of time praying. They 
also tried to hide Jim on their San 
Diego roster, but Paul Richards, then 
aes Houston empire-builder, grabbed 

im. 

Richards never doubted that Wynn 
would make it in the majors, though 
the road was paved with gravel. Un- 
til this season, Jimmy had spent only 
one full summer with the Astros— 
1965, when he batted .275 with 22 
homers and 43 steals. They summoned 
him from the Texas League for half 
of the ’63 campaign; sent him back 
to the plantations in mid-1964, and 
then saw him bust himself up in 1966 
trying to pick Richie Allen’s long 
drive off the center-field wall in 
Philly. In the ambulance, a woozy 
Jim Wynn’s first words were: “Did 
he score?” He had. 

But now the Toy Cannon is all in 
one piece, and the 1967 season has 
been a fine one. Astro manager Grady 
Hatton calls Wynn “the strongest hit- 
ter for his size in baseball,” and when 
Jimmy socked eight homers in one 
nine-day stretch in June there were 
cries from the outlying precincts of, 
“We believe, we believe.” 

Fifth in the All-Star balloting, be- 
hind Aaron, Clemente, Brock and 
Mays, Wynn was named to the Na- 
tional League squad and delivered 
a pinch single. Then there was this 
memorable scene, coming in prime 
time. when the NBC camera scanned 
the dugout, and there on the top step 
knelt a pair of No. 24s, 

“No,” said announcer Curt Gowdy, 
fearing millions of viewers would be 
reaching for their fine-tuning knobs, 
“youre not seeing double. That’s 
Willie Mays of the Giants and Jimmy 
Wynn of Houston.” 

It's a good thing he said that. In 
Houston, Texas, the fans were fells 
ably wondering, ‘“Who’s that fellow 
wearing Jim Wynn's number?” 
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SPORT’S GREATEST TEAMS: THE LITTLE MAJOR’S MAPLE LEAFS 


(Continued from page 59) 

more like a haberdashery salesman. 
Once, after shutting out the Red 
Wings, Turk was rushed by his happy 
teammates. But Broda ignored them. 
He was busy scooping up a bunch of 
cigars a fan had tossed on the ice near 
him. When one of the Leafs tried to 
shake Turk’s hand, Turk insulted him. 
The player had accidentally skated 
over one of Turk's cigars. 

“T wish they'd stop complimenting 
me,” Turk complained, “It makes me 
nervous, Every time I read those nice 
things about me I get a nasty hunch 
that Smythe’s getting ready to sell me 
to Chicago. I don’t carry enough life 
insurance to play for Chicago. I’ll just 
have to go out and play a bad game 
so that the boys will pan me and 
Smythe will be forced to keep me 
around for a couple of years.” Which 
was all right with Smythe, who rated 
Broda “the best playoff player in all 
hockey.” 

Then there was droll Nick Metz, 
who, like Apps, was to retire at the 
end of the season. Metz often played 
wing on the Max Bentley line, al- 
though Nick insisted he never knew 
whether it was Max or brother Doug 
or one of the other numerous Bentleys 
skating with him. 

“T used to play baseball against the 
Bentleys,” Metz liked to tell the boys 
in the dressing room, “There were five 
of them and you couldn’t tell ‘em 
apart. Max, who was the best, would 
get a hit, reach first and there’d he a 
huddle of the five Bentleys. Then 
when the conference broke up there 
would be a Bentley on first all right, 
but it always seemed to be Max who 
was batting again. Trouble was, we 
never could prove it.” 

Lurking almost unnoticed behind 
this merry menagerie was Clarence 
“Happy” Day, the Leaf coach and for- 
mer Toronto defenseman. Day had 
established his niche in 1942, his 
rookie coaching year, when the Leafs 
lost the first three games of the Stan- 
ley Cup Finals to Detroit. After the 
third loss, Day calmly told his men: 
‘Worget the idea that you have to 
take four games in a row.” Two weeks 
later the Leafs had done what had 
never been done before or since— 
come from three games down to win 
the Cup. 

If the acid in the Leafs’ winning 
formula was supplied by Smythe, the 
glue belonged to Day. As a defense- 
man he never was reluctant to drape 
himself over an opponent and his de- 
fensemen weren't either. “When Day 
was playing defense,” ex-Leaf Babe 
Platt explained, “it cost the opposi- 
tion triple money for sweaters. He 
used to rip them right off the players’ 
backs with his clutch.” 

Under Day, Toronto’s practices were 
severe but never to the point of caus- 
ing dissension. One afternoon Boston 
defenseman Pat Egan watched the 
Leafs complete the last minutes of a 
tortuous practice. “That’s why they’re 
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goin’ to win everything,” said Egan. 
"Day could tell those kids to go into 
the wall head first and they'd do it.” 

One of those kids was Howie 
Meeker, a fighter of the Ezinicki mold. 
In the war Meeker had had a grenade 
blow up in his face and doctors said 
he’d never play hockey again. So here 
he was on the Leafs. Meeker, who 
later was to become a member of 
Canada’s Parliament, was fast and 
tough and loved to fight with Gordie 
Howe of Detroit and Tony Leswick 
of the Rangers. Al Nickleson of the 
Toronto Daily Star described a bout 
with Leswick: “The two started shov- 
ing and the action ended when 
Meeker picked Leswick up in a 
crotch-hold, threw him to the ice with 
a body slam and, with Meeker atop, 
Leswick’s head hit the ice, leaving 
him a groggy fellow.” 

Meeker was part of the famed “Kid 
Line,” along with Vic Lynn and Ted 
Kennedy. Lynn was not an especially 
heavy scorer, but was big and rough 
and hit hard. Kennedy couldn't skate 
much. but whenever you looked up he 
had the puck. As a unit, they meshed 
perfectly and they had reached their 
collective peak not long into the *47- 
48 season, And so had the Apps line, 
which was never better balanced, 
While Ezinicki exploded everywhere, 
Apps and Harry Watson collaborated 
for goal after goal; and every once in 
a while Ezzie would get one, too. 
Finally there was the Bentley line 
with Max, the dipsy-doodler, working 
right point on the power play with 
Nick Metz and Joe Klukay. Later in 
the season young, high-scoring Sid 
Smith made his debut with Bentley. 
Despite claims by experts that other 
teams had better power plays, the 
Leaf onslaught was as awesome as any 
the NHL ever has known. 

The balance-wheel was Bentley, On 
the face-off the Leafs would out- 
muscle their opponents for the puck, 
then skim it to Maxie. Instead of try- 
ing the noisy and erratic slapshot so 
overused today, Bentley would cradle 
the puck on his stick and feint his 
way through the opposition until he 
was within wrist-shooting distance of 
the goal. Then he’d blur a quickie to 
the net. “Max,” said Detroit’s re- 
spected manager Jack Adams, “comes 
close to being the greatest player in 
the game.” 

By late February, Max’ line had 
scored 45 goals, the Apps line 43 and 
the Kennedy line 41. There was a 
pattern to the Leafs’ scoring. They'd 
fall behind in the first and second 
periods, then surge in the third. But 
despite their balance and power, they 
were closely pursued by the Red 
Wings. Going into a final-weekend. 
home-and-home series with Detroit, 
the Leafs held a one-point lead. Once 
the weekend was over, it may have 
been the most glorious 48 hours of 
the entire season for the Leafs. Not 
only did they win both games—5-3 
and 5-2—but some individual goals 
were achieved too, Broda had entered 
the series tied with Detroit’s Lumiey 
for fewest goals against, but Lumley. 
with a bad case of nerves, lost all 
chance at the Vezina Trophy. It was 
more than fitting that Broda should 
win it, for he had been the only Leaf 
voted to that year’s All-Star Team. 

Even more heartwarming was Apps’ 
performance in the two games. He had 
needed three goals to reach 200 for his 


career, and it was a big order for two 
pressure games, But Apps got goal No, 
198 in the first game and scored a hat 
trick the next night. : 

As the league champions, the Leats 
by rights should have been big favor- 
ites to retain their Stanley Cup. But 
New York’s Boucher predicted they 
wouldn’t even get past the third-place 
Boston Bruins in the opening round. 
And, at first, it seemed Boucher might 
be right. In the first game Boston led 
4-2 with only eight minutes remain- 
ing, But a goal by Apps and another 
1:23 later by defenseman Jim Thomas 
(his first of the year) sent the game 
into sudden-death overtime. 

At 17:02, Nick Metz passed to Bent- 
ley, whose shot was blocked by 
Frankie “Mr. Zero” Brimsek, the Bos- 
ton goalie. But Brimsek allowed the 
puck to drop in front of him just as 
Metz swooped by. “Shucks,” drawled 
farmer Nick afterward, “it was a set- 
up. All I had to do was bang it in,” 

In the second game, Kennedy scored 
four goals and Bentley one as the 
Leafs romped, 5-3, moving the series 
to Boston for the third and fourth 
games. Once again, the Leafs had too 
much power. Artistically, they easily 
dispatched the Bruins with two goals 
in the first period, one in the second 
and two in the third. Fistically, they 
left matters to Harry Watson, the tall 
husky left wing with the ability to be 
a high-scorer and the strength to be 
heavyweight champion. 

“The usually mild-mannered Tor- 
onto winger went berserk,” Jim Vi- 
pond wrote in the Globe and Mail. 
“He shed his gloves and peppered the 
Boston defenseman (Murray Hender- 
son) with a series of hard, short jabs 
to the face. Watson landed at least 
eight blows and Henderson was forced 
te retire to the Boston dressing room 
with a flattened nose.” 

Dr. Horace MacIntyre. the Leafs’ 
physician who had treated players for 
more than 20 years, said he had never 
seen a nose so badly smashed. Boston 
fans were furious over the double 
manhandling their team was getting. 

“One fan threatened to hit me,” 
eoach Day recalled, “and I told him 
I'd be waiting at the end of the game. 
I turned around as soon as the game 
ended and the two of us tangled. I 
slipped to the floor and lost my 
fedora.” 

More than double the usual number 
of police were stationed at Boston 
Garden for the fourth game on April 
Fool’s Day and the Bruins won, 3-2, 
But it was merely a dying gasp. In 
game No, 5 Kennedy’s goal at 5:52 of 
the third period buried the Bruins, 
3-2, and now the Leafs were ready for 
the hated Red Wings, who had elimi- 
nated the Rangers in six games. 

“We get paid to play the other 
teams.” said Detroit captain Sid Abel 
before the opener. “The Leafs? We'd 
play them for nothing.” 

Hap Day’s dilemma in the opening 
game—besides trying to get his play- 
ers to ignore the odds that favored 
them 2-i—was finding a replacement 
for Mortson. The defenseman had sut- 
fered a double fracture of the left leg 
in the second period. Day moved Stan- 
owski into the opening, and he set up 
the fifth Toronto goal in the 5-3 win. 

Bentley’s electric shot galvanized 
the Leaf attack in the second game. 
He scored twice and linemates Harry 
Watson and Bili Ezinicki scored once 


apiece as the Leafs won again, 4-2. 

So decisive were the wins, the De- 
troit camp strained for an explanation. 
Finally, Jack Adams scooped up some 
hoary. bromides and accused the Leafs 
of holding and interference. He said 
Barilko had never made a legal check 
in his life. “I’m not alibiing for the 
way we played or because we lost,” 
said Adams, “I’m not alibiing for the 
future. I'm not asking anybody for 
anything except a square deal.” 

Adams got when the series 
switched to Detroit for the third game 
was more of the withering Leaf power 
and a battering defense led by that 
super money-player, Turk Broda, The 
fat man stopped Detroit in the early 
minutes when the Wings were hot and 
the game remained scoreless until the 
last minute of the second period. Then 
Ezinicki skittered out of the Toronto 
zone with Watson at his side. Once in- 
side the Detroit blue line, Ezzie 
dropped the puck and skated ahead, 
blocking goalie Lumley’s vision. Wat- 
son trapped the puck and fired a back- 
hander behind Lumley. The second, 
and insurance goal, was scored late in 
the third period, by Vic Lynn, who 
shapped home a pass from Kennedy. 

Afterward, Paul Chandler, hockey 
writer for the Detroit News, summed 
up the situation: “It is the Red Wings’ 
misfortune that Toronto is a great 
team with an uncanny ability to rise 
to almost every important occasion.” 

The final occasion was the fourth 
Bame of the series and the Leafs, as 
usual, rose. In fact, few teams have 
ever been so thoroughly demolished 
on their home ice in the decisive game 
of the Stanley Cup finals as the Red 
Wings that April 14, 1948. Toronto 
won 7-2. 

Although it was Toronto’s fourth 
Cup win in seven years, the Little 
Major’s men couldn't contain their 
exuberance. Once they had trooped 
into the dressing room, Broda was 
stretched on the knees of Bentley and 
Klukay and doused with a bottle of 
Coke by Meeker. 

Laughing in the corner with pure 
childish joy was Bentley, the man 
who had lifted the Leafs from the 
realm of the great to the plateau of 
complete supremacy, Bentley, who at 
the age of 16 had been rejected by 
the Montreal Canadiens, led the Leafs 
in scoring during the regular season 
and finished second to Ted Kennedy 


in the playoffs. “He’s an even better 
player than I thought,” said Smythe. 
“He gave us the third center we 
needed to give us the Murderer’s Row 
of hockey—three 25-goal centermen.” 

The next day the triumphant Leafs 
stepped off the train to be hailed by 
tens of thousands of Torontonians. 
With The Queen's Own Rifles band 
leading the parade, the Little Major 
and his troops rolled under a torrent 
of ticker-tape in open cars from Union 
Station to the City Hall, where an- 
other 10,000 fans cheered when cap- 
tain Apps was introduced to the 
throng. 

It was the last time Apps would be 
seen as a Maple Leaf. He stuck to his 
retirement decision as did Nick Metz, 
although teammates tried to persuade 
them to change their minds, “If Syl 
would only come back for one more 
season,” said Bentley, “we could be a 
cinch to repeat next year.” 

Kennedy was named captain but 
without Apps and Metz the Leafs fin- 
ished fourth in the 1948-49 season and 
appeared doomed against the Bruins 
in the Stanley Cup semi-finals. In- 
stead, they routed Boston in five 
games, setting up a rematch with De- 
troit in the finals. The Wings had 
stampeded into first during the regu- 
lar season, finishing 18 points ahead 
of the Leafs. But once the Wings faced 
Toronto, they again disintegrated, The 
Leafs won in four consecutive games. 

A year later Detroit finally got re- 
venge, putting the Leafs out in the 
seventh game of a sudden-death semi- 
final round, and it looked like the 
Toronto machine had permanently 


broken down. But now the Leafs | 


seemed to be paying closer attention 
to a sign the Little Major had painted 
on the wall of the dressing room: 
“Defeat does not rest lightly on our 
shoulders.” Barilko scored the win- 
ning goal against Montreal in a sud- 
den death overtime of the fifth game 
of the 1951 finals, and the Leafs re- 
gained the Cup. 

A few months later, Barilko was 
flying over the thick forests of 
Northern Ontario when the engine of 
his single-engine plane conked out. 
The aircraft plunged to the ground, 
carrying the Leaf defenseman to his 
death. And with him went the great 
Toronto dynasty that even the Little 
Major could never rebuild again. 


a 
MAX IS SOMETHING SPECIAL 


(Continued from page 53) 
a pass play that'll go against that de- 
fense, and I don’t mind telling the 
quarterback in the huddle. He’s got 
confidence in a veteran. He feels like 
you know what you're talking about.” 

If McGee plays the full season, he 
will most probably be a spot perform- 
er, which makes him perfectly happy. 
“I’m sure,” he says, “that Vince still 
has enough confidence in me that he 
doesn’t mind using me in a crucial 
spot. Actually, I’ve got the greatest 
job in the world because usually if I 
get to play it’s at a time that means 
something. If I do something, it helps 
win a football game, And that’s when 
I like to play. I’m a little lax when 
Wwe’re winning 30-0.” 

The basis for McGee's confidence 
under pressure is that, by any stand- 
ards, he is a relaxed man. “I’m a pret- 
ty loose guy, to say the least,” he says. 


“You've got to be without pressure 
in your everyday life to respond to 
pressure when it’s there. It doesn’t 
really bother me if I drop a pass in 
practice, or if somebody hollers at me. 
I know I ean do it.” 

The decisive test of McGee's poise 
came, strangely, in his rookie season, 
1954, when, fresh from a career as a 
halfback at Tulane, he started at end 
for the Packers and also punted, well 
enough to place second in the NFL. 


“Early in the season,” he recalls, “we 


were playing Detroit, the defending 
world’s champions, in Green Bay. 
Tobin Rote is playing quarterback for 
us and he throws a pass about 60 yards 
in the air, and I’m right alone in the 
end zone, and we win the game if I 
catch the pass, and I drop it. And I 
think, right there, if anything ever 
was going to bother me, that would 
have killed me.” 
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Shortly after the Detroit game, the 
Packers played the Eagles in Phila- 
delphia and, with the game being 
shown on national television, McGee 
caught three touchdown passes. 
“Seems like I always do my best,” he 
says. “when the cameras are rolling.” 
i Le a strong ease for himself in 

McGee is taking his football serious- 
ly this season (he always has, despiie 
his wisecracks), but he is no threat 
1o withdraw into a monastery, no mat- 
ter how much he misses the departed 
Paul Hornung. "If ’'m gonna play,” 
he says, “I’ve gotta play off the field 
as well as on. As sure as hell when 
that game’s over each Sunday, it’s 
time to have fun, I roomed with a 
pretty fun-loving guy for a long time, 
and if we missed anything over the 
years, I don’t know who she was.” 

Hornung, incidentally, remains in 
touch with McGee, phoning once 2 
week from wherever the New Orleans 
Saints happen to be. The bond be- 
tween the two is strong, and if McGee 
lost his share of newspaper space 
over the years because of his room- 
mate's more theatrical talents, on and 
off the field, he never displayed any 
resentment. “When Paul showed up 
here as a rookie,” McGee remembers, 
“T knew he was a nice, quiet kid be- 
cause I found him in a poker game in 
one of the rooms and he had all the 
veterans’ money. I adopted him right 
away. It was an unbeatable combin- 
ation, his charm and my looks,” 

McGee, leathery and dark and 6- 
foot-3, a wonderfully coordinated ath- 
Jete with a football or a golf club or a 
cue stick. came out of Waco, Texas. He 
was one of four brothers, and from 
1936 through 1950, Waco High School 


always had a McGee in its backfield. 
Two of the brothers went to Notre 
Dame; Coy McGee was a pre-season 
All-America selection, but he broke 
his leg, missed his senior season and, 
only 5-foot-842, had a brief, unspec- 
tacular career as a punt- and kickoft- 
return specialist in the old All-Ameri- 
ea Conference. Max was the Packers’ 
fifth draft choice for 1954, and between 
his punting and his pass receiving, he 
was a $7500 bargain. 

The next two years, McGee dis- 
rupted the Air Force. He served as a 
pilot and as a flight instructor in the 
same unit with Edmund Bratkowski, 
his present roommate. They flew B- 
17s, mostly to golf courses anywhere 
in the Western Hemisphere. ‘They did 
have better planes,” McGee explains. 
“We weren’t in World War II. We're 
not that old.” 

One weekend, McGee decided to 
chart some extra flight time by pilot- 
ing a B-17 from his base in Florida to 
Green Bay, a clever idea, even if no 
four-engine plane ever had landed at 
the Green Bay airport. McGee landed, 
and then the engines froze, which is 
what happens to everything and 
everybody in Green Bay, and for four 
days McGee could not get his plane 
off the ground. One of our aircraft 
was missing, but, apparently, the Air 
Force brass knew McGee because they 
did not get excited. “Finally, I rented 
some heaters to warm up the plane,” 
says Max, “and I charged them to the 
United States government. I signed 
the bill. I guess the government must 
have paid for them because I never 
heard another word about it.” 

Out of the service in the fall of 1957, 
McGee slowly played himself into 
condition—the Packers had no other 


healthy left end—and began his en- 
during friendship with Hornung, He 
was Green Bay’s leading pass receiver 
in 1958, 1960, 1961 and 1962 and twice 
interrupted more significant off-sea- 
son activities to play in the Pro Bowl. 

Now, McGee is in «he restaurant 
business, a partner with teammate 
Fuzzy Thurston and operator of the 
Left End Restaurant in Manitowoc, 
not far from Green Bay. When the 
Left End opened two years ago, the 
left end dedicated himself to the busi- 
ness, for a while, faithfully greeting 
and seating customers for several 
weeks. Then he told his partner he 
needed a few days off. Four weeks 
later, Thurston began to worry about 
McGee. He hired private detectives to 
see if McGee might have met with 
foul play, but the detectives found 
neither evidence nor McGee. 

Six weeks after he had last escorted 
a guest to a table, evidence of McGee’s 
whereabouts trickled back to Thurs- 
ton. Some canceled checks came 
through the company account, bearing 
McGee’s signature; they had been 
written to the Racquet Club in Miami, 
Florida. 

Only one week later, Thurston 
reached McGee on the phone at the 
Racquet Club. “Max, Max,” said 
Thurston excitedly. 

“Hi, Fuzzy,” said McGee. 

“Max, where the hell you been? 
Where the hell you been? What hap- 
pened? We've been searching for you.” 

“Puzzy,” said McGee, “do you mind 
if I call you back a little later? I’m in 
the middle of a set now.” 

Nobody, except several dozen young 
ladies, has worried about Max McGee 
since. = 


BOYER AND COLAVITO: THE CASTOFFS’ LAST FLING 


(Continued from page 43) 
he had wanted to gloat. It had not been 
good times for Rocky in Cleveland. In 
mid-May Colavito had prepared a 
written statement expressing his dis- 
satisfaction with the way Adcock was 
platooning him with Leon Wagner. 
The Cleveland papers printed the 
statement in its entirety. Colavito is 
no troublemaker, but he is an individ- 
ualist who feels that if a player helps 
himself he helps his team. “On three 
different occasions,” Colavito said, “TI 
told Adcock that I didn’t think I could 
play any way but every day. Once in 
spring training, once on opening day, 
once later on. He told me: ‘You're 
going to play plenty.’ I said that plenty 
wasn't enough unless it’s every day. 
It’s hard to get into a decent groove. 
Guys who can do it, I respect, but I 
ean't. The handwriting was on the 
wall for me. In all modesty, I felt I 
hadserged the right to play every 
ay.” 

Stanky knew of Colavito’s feelings. 
and respected them, but he told Rocky 
immediately that it was doubtful if 
he would play every day. “I explained 
to him,” said Stanky, “that I was try- 
ing to put $8000 to $10,000 in each 
guy’s pocket,” 

Colavito had played only _ three 
games for the White Sox when Stanky 
felt compelled to explain something 
else. The manager was irritated that 
Rocky hadn't backed up a_play as 
quickly as he should have. When the 
Rock came back to the dugout, Stanky 
was waiting. “Rocky,” he said, “you 
think you backed up that play to the 


best of your ability?” Stanky didn't 
wait for an answer. The other players 
were listening and the manager liked 
that. “On this club,” he continued, 
“vou got to be ten-15 yards deeper to 
back up a play.” 

Rocky got the message and that 
pleased the manager, too. 

“The thing is,” Stanky was saying, 
“the men came to work. The day 
Boyer joined us we won a double- 
header and Ken was leading the pa- 
rade to congratulate the other players. 
He didn’t say, ‘Tm Ken Boyer, you 
got the pennant won.’ He was one of 
25. Like Ken, Rocky smelled the 
money. He smelled the challenge.” 

“ATl the years in the league,” said 
Colavite, “and I_ never played on a 
pennant winner. No matter what you 
do individually, you want once, just 
once, to know what it’s like to win it 
a Man 

With Boyer and Colavito, the other 
players felt the White Sox might have 
that chance to win it all. The pitchers 
were particularly happy. “Having 
those two in the lineup makes a dif- 
ference,” said Horlen. “As a pitcher 
I know what it takes out of you hay- 
ing to work against their kind of bats. 
You’ve got to pitch carefully. Each 
one can hit it out and hurt you. The 
more carefully you pitch, the more it 
takes out of you, the more likely you 
are to make a mistake later in the 
game. Boyer and Colavito are two 
guys who can drive in runs or get the 
fly ball when you need it. They get 
in a tight situation, they’ve been there 
before. There isn’t that desperation 


because between them they tend to 
calm us down a little.” 

In his first 15 games with Chicago, 
Boyer collected 20 hits, including two 
homers, drove in five runs and batted 
.377. Colavito, in 11 games, batted in 
seven runs. By comparison, Tommie 
Agee, who had played in 105 games, 
had 41 RBI for the year. This was 
a reflection of the importance of the 
two castoffs to the White Sox down 
the stretch. : : 

On August 10, in Detroit, Boyer hit 
a homer off Mike Marshall that won 
the game, 2-1. In the dressing room 
later, Horlen ribbed Boyer. “Ten days 
between homers,” Joe said. “Will we 
have to wait another ten before you 
hit the next one? What do you think 
we got you for?” 

“Tf I hit them every day,”’ Boyer re- 
plied, “I’d become ho hum, just like 
the rest of this club.” 

“Yeah,” said Horlen, “that’s what 
we are, a ho-hum club.” , 

Horlen laughed. Boyer’s face split 
in a grin. Unlike Colavito, who wants 
to keep playing, Ken knows he can 
reach out and touch the end. Unlike 
Frank Skeffington in Edwin O’Con- 
nor’s novel The Last Hurrah, no mat- 
ter what it is from here, Boyer has 
had his reward, His declining days in 
baseball were not spent in some rustic 
retreat. His last fling was in the fires 
of a flag fight. A ballplayer can ask 
for nothing more. 

“T figure,” said Kenny, “I put on the 
greatest drive of my life. I went from 
last to first,” ‘ 


“BOB APISA—HE HURTS PEOPLE” 


(Continued from page 45) 
recalls in disgust. : 

Then there was the Michigan game 
that season when Bob’s raging in- 
stinects seemed to run out of control. 
State had the lead (18-7) and the ball 
with seconds left to play, and many 
of the 103,209 fans up at Ann Arbor 
were trudging to the exists. 

Spartan quarterback Steve Juday 
had one thought: run out the clock. 

That was when Bob Apisa called 
time-out, 

“What the blankety blank do you 
think you’re doing?” shrieked Juday. 

“J dunno,” <Apisa mumbled. “TI 
thought Duffy might want to get 
some more players in.” Or maybe 
Apisa wanted another crack at the 
Wolverines. 

“Okay,” said Juday, glaring. “You’re 
carrying this time. Everyone else fall 
down and protect yourself.” 

Apisa took the handoff and hurled 
himself at the line. He was hit im- 
mediately, but he lunged and twisted 
to break free. Suddenly he was in the 
secondary, where he knocked over a 
defensive back and dashed 39 yards 
for the goal line. As he drove into the 
end zone, he heaved the ball high into 
the seats, His teammates ran over 
laughing and pounded him on the 
back. Later, of course, he received a 
lot of needling about his boner in 
calling time, but nobody kidded him 
about his run. When in doubt, Apisa 
puts his shoulder down and runs over 
people. 

Obviously the earthy demands of 
hut life and tenement dwelling have 
contributed to Apisa’s head-on solu- 
tions to his problems. Not a few of his 
refinements in this area, however, pass 
directly from the Samoan tempera- 
ment of his mother, Laina. 

Laina has won raves as a power hit- 
ter, and she had two particularly big 
pes while Bob was playing fullback 
or Farrington High in Honolulu. 

She was one of 25,000 fans in Hono- 
lulu Stadium the night Farrington 
met Kamehameha High in what was 
billed as Hawaii’s “Game of the Year.” 
As the showdown progressed, a wom- 
an behind Laina, who was loudly root- 
ing for Kamehameha, began calling 
Bob Apisa “a no-good bum,” Laina 
tried to concentrate on the action, but 
couldn’t. So she turned and crashed 
her radio down on the skull of her 
son’s detractor, absorbed a blow from 
the woman’s umbrella, then finished 
her off with another swing of the 
radio. “I had to get a new transistor,” 
says Laina, ‘but it was worth it.” 

It took Bob a while in Honolulu be- 
fore he could match his mother’s 
swashbuckling confidence in handling 
important matters. At first, even the 
fundamentals of football were alien 
to him. “I was,” says Bob, “a poor 
excuse for a football player when I 
started out.” Then there was the edu- 
cation business. That hut in Samoa 
was great, open at both ends and all 
that, but when Apisa checked in at 
Pearl Harbor Elementary School in 
Hawaii, he sat almost mute for two 
years. “T didn’t understand a word of 
English,” he says, “and the teacher 
kept talking and talking. I got poor 
grades those first few years.” 

Growing up in the tough Kalihi dis- 
triet of Honolulu made mere survival 
an accomplishment. Tai and Laina 
Apisa and their nine kids existed in 
a building slapped together during 
World War Il. Jets buzzed overhead 


day and night because the slum hous- 
ing area rested between Honolulu In- 
ternational Airport and Hickam Air 
Force Base. The local recreation areas 
consisted mostly of the back alleys 
where ex-middleweight champ Bobo 
Olson learned his trade battling sail- 
ors innocent enough to ask directions, 

Gradually, Apisa sized up _ his 
choices, then realized what he had 
to do with his life. There were athletic 
scholarships available to finishing 
schools on the Mainland, and he 
would, by God, get one, “I studied 
hard to get decent grades,” he says, 
“and went out for just about every 
sport they had—baskethball, baseball 
and track, besides football. I figured 
if I couldn’t get a scholarship playing 
football, I might be able to come 
through in another sport.” 

In Honolulu, the “sport” of high- 
school football is always an obsession 
and sometimes a shame. All over 
town, fans bet substantial amounts of 
money on the games. Many of the 
youngsters are offered bribes to fix 
points and the atmosphere breeds cor- 
ruption in the boys. 

Amid this background, Apisa single- 
mindedly plugged for his goal—a col- 
lege scholarship, He drove himself in 
the classroom and on the football field. 
The grades were fine and Dick Ken- 
ney, MSU’s Hawaiian placekicker 
from last year, noticed the effects of 
Apisa’s dedication to football. Says 
Kenney: “When I played against Bob 
in high school, I got the impression 
he was big but slow. Then I saw him 
work with the freshman team af 
Michigan State. I never saw a guy get 
so quick so fast.” The improvement 
had come through long hours of work- 
ing on his starts. 

Apisa had 34 college recess of- 
fers, took the one to Michigan State, 
and soon Duffy Daugherty was crow- 
ing, “Bob gets off to a faster start in 
the backfield than any other big man 
I’ve ever seen.” 

“He gets a tremendous jump for a 
big man, no doubt about it,” echoes 
coach Woody Hayes. of Ohio State. 

Apisa found life quite different at 
East Lansing and the muscular Sa- 
moan worked at fitting in. Also, he had 
never suffered such chilling tempera- 
tures, but he learned how to handle 
the cold. “I solved the problem,” he 
says, “by staying inside as much as 
possible.” 

He didn’t hide, though, from the 
hard knocks of football. State has been 
the best or nearly the best team in 
the nation during Apisa’s two varsity 
years, and he is the guy the Spar- 
tans call on in those third-and-two 
or fourth-and-one situations against 
stacked defenses. His 5.5-yards-per- 
carry average under such circum- 
stances is remarkable and his blocking 
has been of the same high quality. 
Apisa needs 796 yards rushing and six 
touchdowns to break team career 
records. They are currently held by 
766 All-America Clint Jones, who 
now plays halfback for the Minnesota 
Vikings. 

Though he started only three games 
as a sophomore, Apisa led the team 
with 666 yards rushing and finished 
third in the Big Ten in that depart- 
ment. His 35-yard touchdown run 
against Penn State that year was a 
masterpiece of elusive, powerful ball- 
carrying. Apisa drove off left tackle 
and was hit by several men, Spinning, 
he shook loose and circled five yards 


deeper, where a gang of onrushing 
defenders drove right into him. He 
rolled with the blows and squirted 
free, sprinting past a linebacker up 
the left sideline. Two deep backs got 
good shots at Apisa as he raced for 
the goal, but the contact barely slowed 
him down as he scored. 

Apisa enthuses over that run, but 
feels that it was not until a late-season 
game with Purdue that he arrived as 
a first-rate contributor to the team. 
“We were down by a 10-0 deficit,” he 
says, “and we came from behind to 
win it. It was the key game of our 
whole season and it was a Breat thrill 
for me to score our first touchdown, 
Until then, I still had plenty of doubts. 
After that, I felt like one of the guys.” 

The final score was 14-10 and Apisa 
stood up in the dressing room after 
it was over and asked for quiet. A 
very religious fellow, he wanted to 
lead his teammates in prayer. “It was 
short and simple,” recalls Dick Ken- 
ney, “but it came from the heart. You 
could tell it hit home. Nobody said 
much afterwards. I think Bob's pray- 
er, in a small way, helped shape our 
attitude for the rest of the season.” 

Apisa had demonstrated his ability 
to Jead and when the Spartans played 
UCLA in the Rose Bowl he projected 
another impressive quality—guts, He 
was limping on _a bad knee. Says 
Apisa: “I knew I couldn’t cut to my 
left very well. Duffy knew it and 
UCLA knew it, too.” 

But Apisa insisted on playing. His 
parents and six of his brothers and 
sisters had taken their first trip to the 
Mainland to see him. Laina watched 
him play as a part-time fullback. It 
was difficult for her to sit through and 
she left briefly to get some refresh- 
ments. As she headed down the ramp, 
she heard the crowd roar and she 
scurried back inside to see six points 
go up on the scoreboard for the Spar- 

ans. 

“How did they get those points?” 
she asked a policeman. 

“That Hawaiian guy went 38 yards 
for a touchdown,” he replied, 

Mrs. Apisa let out a whoop that 
could be heard halfway to Samoa. 

“They think I go crazy,” she says. 
“T go all that way and no see touch- 
down. I make up for it with big yell.” 

UCLA, however, got the last big 
yell in, winning 14-12. 

Apisa underwent knee surgery in 
the off-season and came back strongly 
last season, He beat Ohio State with 
a fourth-quarter touchdown plunge 
and scored three times against Purdue. 

His contributions to the Michigan 
game had a special dimension to them. 
For several weeks before the game he 
had been disturbed by the attitude of 
the men on his offensive platoon. He 
felt they were imitating the hollering 
and wild antics of the huge defensive 
team when they should be concenitrat- 
ing more on finesse. Five days before 
the game, Apisa called the offensive 
unit aside during practice. “We've 


been talking a lot and giving out with 
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all that rah-rah stuff,” he said. “We're 
playing Michigan Saturday and it’s 
time to cut out all the shouting and 
show a little action.” 

Apisa’s tactics worked. He rushed 
for 140 yards in the win over the 
Wolverines and got the game ball. 

Unfortunately, though, Bob injured 
his other knee in ‘66, and again he 
needed an operation after the season, 
As soon as doctors let him last spring, 
he began the painful process of re- 
building the knee’s strength, Every 
morning at seven o'clock Apisa la- 
bored in the training room before 
going to class. Now he appears ready 
to make his last season with the Spar- 
tans his best. 

“Barring injury this year,” says 
coach Daugherty, “I think Apisa can 
very definitely be the best fullback 
in the country. He’s a big Jim Taylor 
with his explosive start and his ability 
to break tackles.” 

Daugherty said that during pre- 
season practice Apisa was “running 
better than ever.” Second-string full- 
back Regis Cavender looked so strong 
in early drills that Daugherty con- 
sidered switching him to halfback. 

When he’s in school, Apisa writes 
home to his mother every week. 
That’s how she first heard about Pa- 
tricia Ann Novak, the young lady 
Apisa married last June. For a guy 
who says he might have climbed 
coconut trees for a living, it is quite 
a social climb to wed the Michigan 
State coed whose dad, Edwin, is the 
president of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, Bob told his mother all about the 


courtship, but he never tells her about 
his injuries. “It would make my moth- 
er greyer,”’ he says. 

Back home, the Apisa household 
takes on a spiritual air every Friday 
night during football season. The fam- 
ily gathers in front of Bob’s trophy 
shelf to pray for him as he prepares 
for Saturday’s game in some strange- 
sounding place like South Bend or 
West Lafayette, 

Though it appears run-down from 
outside, the Apisa home is immaculate 
inside. There is a large picture of the 
MSU team on the living room wall. 
Game balls for his performances 
against Purdue in °65 and Michigan 
in ‘66 dominate the display of memen- 
toes, 

The Apisa family is a close one, 
Bob has always had a special admira- 
tion for older brother Bill and insists, 
“He’s good enough to deserve a shot 
at the pros.” Bill won All-Star honors 
at Farrington High, played fullback 
for the Colorado State freshman team, 
and then came home to finish college 
at the University of Hawaii. 

Brother Bill and mother Laina have 
set vivid examples for Bob to follow. 
His dad, Tai, a slight, soft-spoken man 
who's a stockman at the Pearl Harbor 
Naval Shipyard, influences Bob with 
his quiet, simple strength. When Bob 
was agonizing over his decision about 
which scholarship offer to accept, he 
sought Tai's counsel. 

He also sought to ready himself for 
big-time college football, That in- 
cluded weightlifting (he takes a size 
18% collar now) and his work to in- 


crease his speed. 

Apisa hopes this season will set him 
up well for the pros. The scouts have 
watched Apisa, ball low on his hip, 
chew off good yardage with that 
prancing gallop of his. And Apisa, 
who likes the Midwest, says, “It would 
be great to play for some team like 
the Browns, the Packers or the Lions.” 

“The pros should be interested in 
Apisa,” Daugherty says. “He’s got the 
size and he's a strong blocker. He goes 
against the defensive ends or half- 
backs and does the job for us. One 
of the great things about his running 
is that he has the speed to get out- 
side. Once past the line of scrimmage, 
he moves like a halfback. And he’s 
also a fine receiver.” 

Outside of sports, Apisa wants to 
devote his life to helping people. He 
is a member of the Fellowship of 
Christian Athletes and makes frequent 
appearances on behalf of the organi- 
zation. At home he has spoken at 
several churches and talked to juve- 
nile delinquents at the Koolau Boys’ 
Home and to Job Corps trainees. 

“Td like to work with youngsters 
some day,” he says. 

His ambition to help people is ad- 
mirable and one certainly understands 
after hearing how Apisa escaped the 
coconuts and perhaps even the police 
blotter, But the irony is that what he 
does best, what the public will re- 
member him for, is expressed by 
Duffy Daugherty’s description of his 
fullback’s running style: “Bob Apisa 
—he hurts people.” 
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PARSEGHIAN OF NOTRE DAME 


(Continued from page 31) 
under physical and emotional stress. 
The basic thing in the back of every 
boy’s mind who plays for the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame must be ‘our ob- 
jective and goal’ and the belief that 
this exceeds anything else.” 

Although he did not realize it at the 
time, Parseghian’s career took shape 
before his junior year at Miami of 
Ohio, Sid Gillman, now coach and 
general manager of the San Diego 
Chargers, was then Miami's head 
coach. George Blackburn, now head 
coach at Virginia, was in charge of 
the backfield. This was not Parse- 
ghian’s first acquaintance with effi- 
ciency and excellence, having played 
under Paul Brown and Blanton Col- 
lier and Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station, but it was his turning point, 

In a casual conversation, Gillman 
told his young pupil that coaches need 
a degree in education. Parseghian had 
never thought about coaching. He 
was studying business administration. 
What caught his attention was the 
way Gillman said it: 

“Tf you want to coach... .” 

Parseghian says now: ‘Apparently 
that was enough for me. I changed 
my major. I didn’t know it then, but 
I had already had a post-graduate 
course in how to coach a football 
team. Paul Brown was a great organ- 
izer and had a great overall funda- 
mental concept of the game. Blanton 
Collier had an amazing technical 
mind, a fantastic grasp of fundamen- 
tals. Sid was much like Blanton: vast 
knowledge, great technician. Sid was 
also an exceptionally hard worker. I 
saw the hours that he put in, but 
there again he never thought of it in 
terms of work. From Blackburn I 


learned something about handling 
players. He showed me that beyond 
technique and strategy there is an 
emotional side to the game. He had 
this rapport with his players.” 

Ara recalls that Woody Hayes add- 
ed to his education. Hayes, he says, 
“was an unusual man. Not so tech- 
nique-minded as Blanton Collier, but 
very honest, very realistic in his ap- 
proach. And there wasn’t anything he 
wouldn't do for his poe He was 
much like Blackburn in that respect.” 

Parseghian was to study again 
under Brown and Collier with the 
Cleveland Browns, but after a short, 
injury-diverted pro career he turned 
toward his destiny. For a year he 
coached the Miami of Ohio freshmen 
under Woody Hayes. When Hayes de- 
parted for Ohio State, Parseghian had 
himself a football team. 

Almost immediately he made na- 
tional headlines when his Miami team 
upset a Big Ten team, Indiana, 6-0. 
Parseghian chuckles his weren’t-they- 
good-times? laugh when he remem- 
bers that game, or rather the events 
that led to it. Citizens of Bloomington, 
Indiana, lured by the curiosity of in- 
specting a small-college phe first- 
hand, came out to watch Parseghian’s 
men practice the day before the game. 
Ara had reckoned they woul. That is 
why he fetched along two sets of uni- 
forms, one scraggly and faded, another 
new and vivid, From the offices of the 
Salvation Army to the back street 
drugstore where the local bookmaker 
operated, word spread: Ara and his 
boys are in town. Whatever impres- 
sions the talk made on the Hoosiers, 
they played the following aiternoon 
as though the game were shells and 
dried peas. Miami, on the other hand, 


Ry on its new uniforms and played 
ike all Parseghian teams—expertly 
prepared to get the most out of what 
they had. 

Brown, Collier, Gillman, Blackburn 
and Hayes were good mentors, and be- 
ing head coach at Notre Dame meant 
being all of them and maybe some- 
thing more. It meant finding a way to 
motivate a traditional non-conference, 
non-bowl team through a ten-game 
schedule that regularly includes Pur- 
due and Michigan State from the Big 
Ten, Navy and Pitt from the East, 
Southern Cal from the West, plus an 
armada of variety that ranges from 
Miami to Army to Oklahoma. It meant 
constant attention from the national 
press. The thought occurs that had 

ositions been reversed when Notre 

ame and Michigan State played their 
infamous 10-10 tie, the clamor would 
have been limited, if not in scope at 
least in duration, This was The Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame playing for a 
tie! You may find Joe Louis in the 
kitchen making fudge, or Toots Shor 
serving punch to Blue Birds, but 
never Notre Dame calling for 4 
truce while one Irishman still wiggles. 

“T keep hearing all this so-called 
criticism,” Ara says, “but I can't find 
people who know what plays were 
called or why they were called.” 

Reconstructing what 50 million tele- 
vision viewers thought they saw, Ara 
explained: “You know, we ran a draw 
play—the greatest play in the world 
against a team that’s expecting a pass. 
(Then) We ran an option, a run-or- 
pass option, with O’Brien, only Bubba 
Smith came in there and knocked him 
off for a seven-yard loss. The only 
play we ran (i.e. the only give-up 
play) was in the final six seconds 


” 


when O’Brien ran a sneak. There was 
a great deal of intelligence that went 
into every call, But that’s history,” 

The institutional dogma that makes 
Parseghian’s job comfortable in the 
spring makes it almost too hot to 
handle in the fall. And for the same 
reason: Notre Dame is a national uni- 
versity. When a sports columnist can’t 
think of anything to say about his 
local team—or when he finds the sub- 
ject too daring—he will write about 
the University of Notre Dame, 

There is a theory, for example, that 
Parseghian is too much for his men, 
that he cannot share his amazing en- 
ergy and passion for what lesser men 
eall “work.” The charge, in other 
words, is that he wears out a team, 

As evidence, critics cite the final 
game of 1964 when unbeaten Notre 
Dame blew a 17-0 halftime lead, los- 
ing a game to USC and costing them 
the national championship. They re- 
call, too, how his 1965 team won seven 
of its first eight games with little to 
recommend it except a brilliant de- 
fense, and then, seemingly on the 
down side of the hill, finished with a 
loss and a tie. 

No one has actually proved_the 
critics right, But playing for Ara Par- 
seghian is no doubt an emotional and 
psychological chore, the sort of trip 
that makes heroes out of great men 
but leaves others to babble out their 
troubles to a casual fire hydrant or 
move to Haight-Ashbury and take up 
the loom. 

Before the showdown at Bast Lan- 
sing, Parseghian had only one short 
message for his team. “He just told 
us,” recalls Tom Schoen, “that we 
were about to play ‘the biggest game 
in the nation in a decade.’” 

Since Parseghian’s objective and 
goal is a national championship he 
regards the criticism as inevitable but 
short-sighted. 

Listen to Ara on the suggestion 
that he emotionally wears down his 
team: “That’s very interesting. Let’s 
review. In 1964 we won our ninth 
straight game here against a good 
Iowa team, 28-0. Then we went to 
Southern California, went from 11- 
degree temperatures to 85-degree tem- 
pertures. At the half we Jed, 17-0. 
After three quarters we led, 17-7. 
We lost in the last one minute and 33 
seconds, 20-17, Well, we won nine 
games, and we led three quarters and 
134% minutes before losing our tenth 
game. Now if you want to make that 
criticism valid, there it is. 

“The next year, which is a year I’m 
really proud of because we won seven, 
lost two and tied one with a team 
that really didn’t have a passing com- 
bination so we had to play our guts 
out on defense, this happened: Our 
next to last game, we lost to Michigan 
State, 12-7, here at the stadium. Mich- 
igan State was undefeated and stayed 
that way (if you don’t count its Rose 
Bowl loss). So that wasn’t so bad. The 
final week we went down to Miami 
under very similar conditions (to the 
USC trip of 1964). Hot, humid, a 
drastic change of climate from the 
cold midwest. We played to a tie. 
Everyone was up in arms because we 
didn't throw the ball more. We knew 
we couldn’t throw. Because of our 
personnel we had to play a possession- 
type game.” 

Only the most foolish critic has 
ever considered a Parseghian team 
timid. Wherever he travels, Parsegh- 
ian tries to arm himself with an out- 
standing passing combination. At 
Northwestern he had Tammy Myers 


and Paul Flatley. Heisman Trophy 
winner John Huarte and Jack Snow 
preceded Hanratty, O'Brien and Jim 
Seymour. 

Navy coach Bill Elias pondered the 
ways of Ara Parseghian and conclud- 
ed; “It’s probably because his ances- 
tors got practice catching figs that fell 
out of trees,” : 

There are two things Parseghian 
ean not abide: dog-pile football and 
wasted time. Fortunately, one does 
not appear to follow the other. For 
example, consider the case of Notre 
Dame’s comical trip to Norman, Okla- 
homa, last season to play the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 

Despite experiences in Los Angeles 
and Miami, Parseghian likes to keep 
his team on campus until the last 
possible minute before a road trip, So 
the Irish worked on their own prac- 
tice field that Friday afternoon, then 
caught a chartered jet at 3 p.m. 

An hour later the plane made an 
emergency landing in Chicago. 

“You may be familiar with Chica- 
go’s air traffic on a Friday afternoon,” 
Ara says. “It looks like D-Day. Any- 
way, we did get the plane repaired 
and took off with a nice tailwind. The 
trouble was, just before we landed the 
pilot called me up and said we'd have 
to wait 25 or 30 minutes for a gate at 
Oklahoma City.” 

Ara chuckles (“heh heh”) then he 
tells the story: “Okay, so we finally 
get a gate and there are two buses 


waiting for us, Only one of them 
won't start. We're already late for our 
evening meal. I'm going mad. I cram 
70 players and our coaches in one 
bus and leave the other members of 
the party to wait. When we get to 
the motel, they give me a suite with 
no air conditioning. My bedroom is 
right over the private club, It’s hot as 
blazes, and all night I’m listening to 
rock and roll music, 

“Any coach who says he is not su- 
perstitious is .. . well, the trip was 
planned and organized but it didn’t 
come off, The game was planned and 
organized, too. . . - So several other 
things went wrong, 

“But you know what? We played 
one hell of a game!” ‘ 

At 44, Ara Parseghian is at the top. 
It is a higher plateau than the one 
Rockne ascended simply because the 
stairway today is cluttered with more 
sound teams. The question, then, is 
what does Ara do for an encore? 

Well, for openers Parseghian laughs, 
then he says, “That’s another phase of 
the game that is damn important, Just 
because you win one doesn’t mean 
you get tired of winning. First of all, 
we want to represent the University 
of Notre Dame in a dignified, high- 
class manner, and play good, clean 
football. Then, there is our objective 
and goal.” ? 

And every second a crazed, killer 
clock to confront. 
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Talk To The 


STARS 


BROOKS ROBINSON: What are the most im- 
portant factors in playing third base? 
—Charles Conlin, Louisville, Kentucky 


ROBINSON: Above all, a third-baseman must 
concentrate because there’s only a split sec- 
ond to react. Also, I can’t emphasize too 
strongly the importance of getting in front of 
the ball because many times you can knock 
the ball down and still have time to throw 
the runner out. 


OSCAR ROBERTSON: Is there still room for 
the small man in basketball? 
—George Turner, Orlando, Florida 
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Do you have a question you'd like a favyor- 
ite player to answer? Send it to “Talk To 
The Stars,” SPORT Magazine, 205 E. 42nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 


ROBERTSON: There will always be room for 
the little man whose versatility compensates 
for what he may lack in size. Every team 
needs a playmaker who can shoot, dribble, 
handle the ball and feed the big men. 


TOM LANDRY: Do you think there is one 
particular reason for the Cowboys having such 
a potent offense? 

—Joe Brett, Watertown, New York 


LANDRY: We're a multiple-offense team and 
we use all of it to give our attack variety. I 
don’t feel there is a specific strength. We have 
to have balance to make our offense go. 


Inside 


ALTHOUGH BART STARR has led the NFL 
passers in percentage of completions only twice 
(62.5 in 1962 and 62.2 in 1966), he started the 
1967 season with the best lifetime completion 
percentage in league history (57.2), ahead of 
Sammy Baugh’s 56.5 and Otto Graham’s 55.7. 
... Ranking next to Starr among active NFL 
passers are John Brodie (54.9), Sonny Jur- 
gensen (54.9) and Johnny Unitas (54.8)... . 
Starr has ranked among the league's top four 
percentage leaders in each of the last seven 
seasons. 

Len Dawson has completely dominated the 
AFL passers in completion percentage, lead- 
ing the league in 1966 (56.0) for the third 
year in a row and for the fourth time in his 
five AFL seasons. Tobin Rote led in 1963, 
with Dawson the runner-up. Len holds the 
AFL lifetime records (56.1) and the one- 
season record (60.9 in 1962). 

Johnny Unitas, who has not led the NFL 
in touchdown passes since 1960, is the all-time 
league leader, with 232 prior to the current 
season, 20 more than runner-up Y.A. Tittle. 
. . . Unitas led the league for four years in 
a row (1957-60). Last season he ranked fourth, 
with 22, behind Frank Ryan (29), Sonny Jur- 
gensen (28) and Don Meredith (24).... Ryan 
also led the league in 1964, with 25 touchdown 
passes. 

Veteran George Blanda has the best lifetime 
TD-pass total in the AFL, with 165 in seven 
seasons. He also threw 48 TD passes for the 
Bears during his NFL career, for a pro total 
of 213. . . . Len Dawson has completed 132 
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touchdown passes in his five AFL seasons, 
leading the league four times (26 in 1966) 
and ranking second by one TD to Babe Parilli 
in 1964. .. . The one-season record is the same 
in each league—36, by Blanda for Houston in 
1961, and by Tittle for the New York Giants 
in 1963. 

Roman Gabrie] began the 1967 season with 
a total of only 39 interceptions in the 1095 
passes he’s thrown in the NFL. This is a 3.56 
interception percentage, the best in league 


history. .. . Bart Starr (3.92) and Johnny 
Unitas (4.73) rank second and third on the 
all-time list. . . . There were two exceptional 


performances in the NFL last season, by Starr 
and by Bill Nelsen of Pittsburgh. Nelsen set 
a league record of 0.89, with only one inter- 
ception in 112 attempts, and Starr also broke 
the league mark of 1.47, which he had set in 
1964, by giving up only three interceptions 
251 passes (1.19). ... Don Trull of Houston 
also set an AFL record for fewest intercep- 
tions last season with a 2.91 percentage (five 
in 172 attempts). 

In the over-all rating systems used by the 
NFL and AFL to grade the passers, Bart 
Starr and Len Dawson have each won three 
passing titles, each winning in 1962, 1964 and 
1966. ... Milt Plum, NFL leader in 1960 and 
1961, is the only other active two-time winner. 
... Johnny Unitas, who heads the all-time NFL 
ratings, has never led in any one season, and 
he has ranked second only twice (1963 and 
1965). Last season he finished fifth, behind 
Starr, Jurgensen, Ryan and Meredith. 
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Shoppers Guide 


The editorial portion of the SHOPPERS GUIDE is not composed 
of paid advertising. 


30 POWER TELESCOPE Here is a wonderful 
product of superior optical craftsmanship. 
30 power by 30 mm telescope. Perfect for 
sports, boating, bird watching, outdoorsman 
and studying of satellites and the planetary 
system. More powerful than ordinary binocu- 
lars. You get needle sharp, distortion free 
viewing because of genuine anchromatic color 
corrcted lenses. Chrome plated draw tubes 
extend to 1314”. When collapsed, the tele- 
scope fits into snap close heavy lined pig- 
skin case with leather strap. Complete $6.95 
ppd. Crescent House, Dept. SP-11, 135 Cen- 
tral Pk. Rd. S., Plainview, L.I., N.Y. 11803. 


THE DOGGIEST RADIO YOU'VE EVER SEEN 
or HEARD! A powerful, clear 6 transistor 
radio is completely zippered in the tummy 
of a softly lovable poodle dog with chain 
leash. An appealing and entertaining gift 
that’s decorative too! Perfect for the yery 
young, the teenager, the college girl, the 
music-loving dog-fancier of any age. 1014/2” x 
10” x 5”. $12.95 ppd. from the kennel of 
Niresk Industries, Dept. SP-11, 210 S. Des 
Plaines St., Chicago, Ill. 60606. 


FREE ‘'BLUEBOOK OF CRIME''—Excite- 
ment, job security and good pay are all yours 
in Crime Investigation and Finger Print 
Identification. You can learn at home in 
spare time. Includes firearms identification, 
handwriting identification and police photog- 
raphy. Over 800 bureaus of identification 
now employ I1.A.S. graduates. Get full facts 
and famous Bluebook of Crime all free. Cov- 
ers important job opportunity information. 
Write, giving age, to Institute of Applied 
Science, Dept. 5117, 1920 Sunnyside Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 60640. 
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BE TALLER By Two Full Inches Instantly! 
Simply slip “Liftee’’ invisible and inter- 
changeable HEIGHT INCREASE PADS in 
any pair of shoes. Add 2 inches in height. 
Made of lightweight FOAM RUBBER AND 
CUSHION CORK. Designed for walking 
comfort. Aids posture and is shock absorbing, 
State Man’s or Woman’s shoe size. $2.98 per 
pair ppd, The LIFTEE CO., Dept. LS-11, 
Box 608, Church St,, New York, N.Y. 10008. 


J.F.K. SILVER SET 1964—the only Year Set 
minted with the John F. Kennedy Silver half 
dollar. Choose either Philadelphia or the 
scarce set with the Denver Mint Marks, each 
in clear plastic holder $3.25. Both sets $5.98. 
Also available the last Franklin Silver half- 
dollar 1963 Year Set. Choose either Philadel- 
phia or Denver Mint Mark for $3.49 ea. 
Order both 1963 sets for $6.49. 1962, either 
set $4.50; both $8.49, all ppd. Matt Numiss, 
Dept. SP-11, Box 321, Great Neck, N.Y. 
11022. Sorry no C.O.D. 


$1,000 LOOK FOR $27—The Capra Gem is 
truly dazzling, more radiant, more refractive 
than expensive stones, yet you can buy a Ict. 
Capra Gem for $27. This is the “man-made” 
miracle about which you have read. Write 
for free illustrated booklet of hand-polished 
end hand-cut Capra Gem rings for men and 
women. Capra Gem Co., Dept. SP-11, P.O. 
Box 3148, Philadelphia, Pa. 19150. 
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19 CHAMPIONS OF 
TERRIFIC OFFER, trivial price! Complete U.S. ‘‘Cham- 
pions of Liberty” set of colorful stamps issued 1957-61 
honoring 10 world heroes like Paderewski, Garibaldi, 
Gandhi. Includes both 4c and scarce 8c values PLUS 
giant Magsaysay stamp. Retail $1.00 —all 19 stamps 
yours for 25c. Plus fine stamp selections to examine 
free. Buy any or none, return in 10 days. Cancel serv- 


ice any time. Rush reply — sorry, only one to a collector. 
GARCELON STAMP CO., Dept.SSOL, Calais, Maine 


BILL PROBLEMS? 


WE CAN HELP YOU — TODAY 
NOBODY REFUSED UP TO $18,000.00 


Bad Credit No Problem ® Not a Loan Co. 


Send Your Name and Address For FREE Application 
To Nearest Office 


INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE, dept. M-27 


‘ 5133 N. Central Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 85012, * 
119 Ann St., Hartford, Conn. 06103, 
te 507 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 70130 
or 504 Victoria Ave., Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


4 A BODY LIKE MINE 
>, IN SHORT TIME with famous 
> DAN LURIE BARBELLS! 


Send for Free Giant Catalog 
Ty 


Cunt Semi- 
Tron Steel $@Q48 
Bet. $0.48. $10.45 
a 18 
ots dy qs Plus FREE 


F. ©. B. Plant Rreoklyn. N 
DAN LURIE BARBELL CO. 
1661-A-i1 Utica Ave., Dept, 768L, Brooklyn 34, 


JUNIOR 
» Chamberlayne coticc: 
Founded 1892 
Co-Ed. In the heart of Boston, educational 
and cultural center. 2 year programs: 
@ Liberal Arts @ General College @ Accounting 
® Technical @ Bus, Ad. @ IBM Data Processing Lab. 
® Retailing @ Interior Design @ Advertising-Sales 
Marketing @ Medical, Legal, Executive Secretarial 
Dormitories Social/Sport Activities For catalog write: 
128 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
WANTED 
Write with active, Professional song- 
Ca writers with publisher contacts, Rec- 
ords made. Share royalties. Send ideas. 
SONGWRITERS’ ASSOCIATES Free examination 
Studio 15, 236 W. 55 St. at Broadway, NY 19, NY 


TRIM THAT WAISTLINE! 


NEW! NEW! This new kit is designed for everyone 
who wishes to lose unwanted inches around the 
waist area. Contains a completely illustrated pro- 
gram and instructions, a special belt to hold in 
this area, make you conscious of good posture, 
and can be used in any activity. 


Send waist size and $2.95 to 
House of Health Products, Inc., Dept. 10-M, 
310 E. Ist St., Dayton, Ohio 45402 
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WITH THE EDITORS 


PRO FOOTBALL’S PRESEASON: “CALLING DR... .” 


During the past exhibition season the National and American Football League teams 
played a total of 93 games. That’s right: 93! Most NFL teams played six games, most 
AFL teams played five. At the end of the so-called “exhibition” season, the battlefield 
looked like the Little Big Horn after Custer’s goal-line stand. More key ballplayers suf- 
fered serious injuries—those which would sideline them for several games if not for 
all 14 on the regular-season schedule—than in any other preseason we can recall. 

Consider just a partial list of the teams which opened the season with important 
players in civilian clothes or hospital beds: The Bills were without Billy Shaw, Dick 
Hudson and Bobby Crockett; Jets: Sam DeLuca, Mike Taliaferro; Chiefs: Fred Wil- 
liamson; Raiders: Cotton Davidson; Dolphins: Willie West; Oilers: Gary Cutsinger; 
Broncos: Max Leetzow; Lions: Gail Cogdill, Wally Hilgenberg, Nick Eddy; Packers: 
Lionel Aldridge, Bob Long; Colts: Al Haymond; Rams: Rosey Grier; Bears: Joe 
Fortunato; Steelers: Ben McGee, Earl Gros; Browns: Milt Morin, Clifton McNeil; Cow- 
boys: Dave Manders, Buddy Dial; Cards: Joe Robb; Giants: five players; 49ers: Kay 
McFarland, Dave Kopay; Eagles: Al Nelson, Dave Graham. 

The list goes on and on, and we’re covering only major injuries, mind you. The Red- 
skins and Bagles, for instance, met in their season’s opener without experienced backup 
quarterbacks; Jim Ninowski was out for Washington, King Hill for Philadelphia, both 
having been hurt in preseason activity. All these players had their careers mangled in 
what was essentially a meaningless cause. Something must be done about this. 

Admittedly, the exhibition games do exert a hypnotic power over pro football fans. 
Total attendance for the NFL’s 50-game preseason schedule was just over two million, 
a new high. (In 1966, the NFL played only 37 games.) There was a special situation 
this year, too, with NFL and AFL teams playing each other for the first time (save 
for last year’s Super Bowl). That created extra incentive among the players and prob- 
ably helped swell the frightful injury toll. But that was only a partial explanation. 
“We get hurt just as bad, play just as hard and to the fans the games count as much,” 
said Miami coach George Wilson, ‘“‘so why don’t we just count them as league games.” 
Why not indeed? Of course, injuries are a part of pro football and you do have to live 
with them. But if you must live with them, let them at least be earned for a good cause, 
in truly contested games, in games which are meaningful, which count in the stand- 
ings. And the only way to do that, the only way to cut back on the injury epidemic, we 
think, is to cut back on the exhibition schedule itself. 

The pros have simply gone overboard on these mean-nothing ballgames. Sure they 
bring in fantastic revenue to the clubs. But, in the long run, is it worth it—worth 
decimating a squad, reducing its potency for the regular season? Do you think a team 
like Buffalo can lose men like Shaw and Crockett and not feel the effect? One coach 


apparently felt the preseason danger was too high. George Allen of the Los Angeles 


Rams held out his two star running backs, Dick Bass and Tommy Mason, until the last 
exhibition game rather than risk injury to them. Bass and Mason may have gone into 
the season rusty and in need of work, but at least they went into the season. 

Reduce the number of these exhibition games. Certainly, two such games per team, 
three at the most, would be enough—along with regular practices and intrasquad scrim- 
mages—to evaluate the rookies and reevaluate the veterans. Add more league games 
to the schedule if need be. We want to see pro football, in season, at its very best. We 
are not, unhappily, seeing it that way this year. 
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THIS NOTE IS WORTH $2 
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Here’s your cash al 


Detach it, fill in your name and address, mail it and get 
A $2.00 DISCOUNT ON 12 MONTHS OF SPORT 


We will deduct your $2.00 cash allowance 
from the regular $6.00 subscription price of 


12 issues. You actually pay just $4.00 for a 
full year of SPORT. 
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Now is your opportunity to get SPORT at 
a cut rate price—and have it delivered right 


to your home too. Just send us this special 
$2.00 cash allowance today. 
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I want to use my $2.00 cash allowance as first pay- 


yy 


ment towards a 1 year subscription to SPORT. 


CL) $4.00 enclosed 


C— Bill me later 


First down. 
Five to go. 


Beer after beer, the choicest product of the brewers’ art’ Everywhere. 


FALSTAFF BREWING CORP., ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI OMAHA * NEW ORLEANS * SAN JOSE * FT. WAYNE * GALVESTON * EL PASO * CRANSTON, RI. 


ARROW AND LADY ARROW ARE DIVISIONS OF CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC. 
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King Cotton Perma-Iron: 
the no-iron shirt that 
doesn't mean maybe. 


Wash it. 
Tumble dry. 
Wear it. 
That's all. 
100% cotton. 
“Sanforized!’ 
Many other patterns, colors. 
In exact sleeve lengths. 
Arrow Cum Laude. 


ARROW 


